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YDNEY SMITHS 
PIANO DUETS 


Original Pieces. Operatic Fantasias. 


Chilpéric. (Hervé) 

Don Giovanni, (Mozart) 

Don Pasquale. (Donizetti) .. 

Faust. (Gounod) 

Fra Diavolo. (Auber) 

Guillaume Tell. (Rossini) 

I Lombardi. (Verdi).. 

I Puritani. (Bellini) .. ‘ “ 
Il Barbiére di Seviglia. (Rossini) 
L’Elisir d’amore. (Donizetti) 

La Favorita. (Donizetti) 

La Sonnambula. (Bellini) 

Le Prophéte. (Meyerbeer) .. 

Les Huguenots. (Meyerbeer) 

Lucia di Lammermoor. (Donizetti) 
Lucrezia Borgia. (Donizetti) 
Martha. (Flotow) 

Masaniello. (Auber) .. 

Norma. (Bellini) 

Oberon. (Weber) 

Orphée aux Enfers. (Offenbach) , 
Orphée aux Enfers. Second Fantasia (Offentac) 
Preciosa. (Weber) .. ea ‘ 
Robert le Diable. (Meyerbeer) 











Barcarolle 
Bolero .. 
Chanson Russe. . en e- + 
Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert .. 
En route. Marche brillante 

Fairy realms. Grand Waltz 

Fairy whispers. Nocturne 

Fandango Re 

Féte champétre. ees brillant 

Féte Hongroise. Mazurka . 

Féte Militaire .. Pee 

Feu de joie. Morceaude Salon. 

Gaieté de cour. Grand brilliant Waltz 
Golden bells. Caprice de Concert 

Jeunesse dorée. Galop de Concert .. 
L’oiseau de paradis, Morceau de Salon 

La harpe éolienne. Morceau de Salon 

Le jet d’eau. Morceau brillant 

Les trompettes de la guerre .. ‘ ae 
Marche des tambours. Morceau militaire ., 
Maypole dance , 

Morning aie panes brillant 

Pas de sabots. Morceau caractéristique 

Pas redoublé. Morceau brillant 
Reminiscences de Bruges. Le Carillon 
Sleigh bells. A Canadian reminiscence 
Tarentelle (Deuxiéme) oe : 

The Fairy Queen. Galop de concert 

The spinning wheel. Spinnlied 

Une nuit étoilée. Serenade .. 

Une perle de Varsovie. Polonaise .. 

Valse de fascination .. 
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or 


Miscellaneous Pieces, Transcriptions, Arrangements, &c. 


Adelaide de Beethoven. Transcription 
Arditi’s Kellogg Valse ‘ a 

Gounod’s Nazareth .. ee 
Gounod’s Oi voulez-vous aller § ? Transcription Af 
Gounod’s Sérénade. Transcription .. és ee . 
La danza. Tarantella de Rossini .. a 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony (Scotch). ‘Paraphrase ‘ 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer’s night’s dream. Paraphrase .. 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Paraphrase e as 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Second ne 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Paraphrase ‘ ‘ 
Souvenir de la Madeleine (Wély’s Offertoires) 


London: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NOTICE 


SINGERS IN PUBLIC 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., holding the right of 
Performance of the following favourite songs, beg to 
inform the Profession and Amateurs that they can sing 





the same without fear of any charge being made. 


ADAMS, (8.) 
A Warrior bold (Bar. ) 
True Blue (Bar.) 
True to the last (Bar.) 
ARDITI. 
Stirrup Cup (Bar.) 
Though Seas between us roar 


(Bar. ) 
BALFE. 
I’m a merry Zingara. 
BARKER (G.) 
Irish Emigrant. 
Friends of my youth. 
BARRI (Odoardo). 
Bright Eyes (S.) 
BENEDICT. 
Kily Mavourneen (T.) 
In my wild Mountain Valley 
(S.) 
I’m alone (S.) 
It is a charming girl I love(T.) 
Moon has raised (duet, T. & B.) 
Ditto (as a song, Bar.) 
(N. B.—The songs and duets from 
the ‘‘ Lily of Killarney” can 
only be sung in Concert Rooms, 
but not in Music Halls. ) 
BENNETT (Sir 8.) 
Dancing lightly (T.) 
Maiden mine (T.) 
Stay, my Charmer (T.) 
Sunset (T.) 
CAMPANA, 
Fearless (Bar. ) 
COMPTON (Miss A.) 
At close of Day. 
Morning and Evening (S. or C.) 
GABRIEL (Virginia), 
Clovelly (C.) 
She came like a dream (C.) 
Sowing and Reaping (C.) 
White Dove (S.) 
GATTY (A. 8.) 
The Fishermaid (C.) 
“—_ green leaves come again 
(S.) 
GOUNOD (Chas.) 
Flower song (Le parlate d’amor), 
C. (Faust). 
Loving smile of sister kind 
(Die possente), Bar. (Faust). 
Soldier’s Chorus (Faust). 
When all was young (Quando 
a te lieta), C. or Mez. (Faust). 











GRAY (Louisa), 
Blind girl’s dream (S.) 
It was early in the Spring time 
(S. or Mez.) 


LINLEY (G.) 
Constance. 
LOVER. 
Barney o’ Hea. 
MOLLOY J. L.) 
Little tin soldier (Mez.) 
What does Little Birdie say 


(S.) 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) 
Juanita, 
OFFENBACH. 
Blue Beard’s Lament (Barbe 
Bleue), 8. 
Legend of Blue Beard (Barbe 
leue), T, 
O! Love divine(La Belle Héléne), 
8 


The J udgment of Paris (La Belle 
Heéleéne), 8. 


REYLOFF. 
Over the rolling Sea (Bar.) 
Pioneer (Bar.) 
SULLIVAN. 
Arabian love song (T.) 
A weary lot is Thine, fair 
maid (Bar.) 
Distant Shore (S.) 
If doughty deeds (Bar.) 
I ae the nightingale (T.) 
Maiden’s story (S.) 
Sweethearts (T.) 
Tender and True (S.) 
Thou ’rt passing hence (C. or B.) 
Thou art weary (C.) 


TOURS (B.) 

Snowdrops (S.) 
Stars’ message (S.) 
The Buccaneer (Bar. ) 
There’s light at eventide. 
Willie’s ship (S.) 

WALLACE (W. V.) 
Bellringer (Bar.) 
Lady's Wish (S.) 
Last Good-bye (C.) 
Lily Bells (S.) 
Pretty things young lovers say 

T 


Sweet Evening Star (S.) 
Voices, lingering voices (duet), 
8. &C. 


S., Soprano; C., Contralto; Mez., Mezzo-Soprano; T., Tenor ; 
Bar., Baritone; B., Bass. 


CAUTION TO SINGERS. 


Messrs Ohappell & Co. find that Mrs Bodda (late Miss Pyne) claims the ri 
of performance in the words of “Oh! whisper what thou feelest,” and therefo 


ht 
ore 


wish at once to withdraw that from the list of songs for which permission was 
granted to singers, until they have new words a apted to the music. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





BALFES OPERA, 


THE 


Aose ot Castille. 


PRICE. 





In Paper Cover .. 5s. Od. 
Bound ... 7s. 6d. 





In the same form may be had WALLACE’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Tito Marret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLIN.£. 





LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
DRURY LANE. 


Mdme Christine Nilsson. 


pus EVENING (Sarurpar), May 13, will be performed 

Verpi's Opera, “LA TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, Signor Fancelli; 
Giorgio Germont, Signor del Puente; Gastone, Signor Rinaldini; I] Barone 
Duphol, Signor Vario; Marchese d’Obigny, Signor Grazzi ; Medico, Signor Costa; 
Giuseppe, Signor Balesca; Annina, Mdile Bauermeister; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle 
Filomena; and Violetta Valery, Madame Ohristine Nilsson, Director of the 
Music and Conductor—Sir MIcHAEL Costa, 

Next Week.—Extra Night.—Tietjens. 

On Mownpay next, May 15, ‘“‘LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle 
Tietjens ; Maffio Orsini, Madame Trebelli-Bettini ;+ Il Duca Alfonso, Signor Rota ; 
and Gennaro, Signor Fancelli. 

On Tugspay next, May 16, “LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, Signor Fancelli’; 
Il Oonte Rodolfo, Signor del Puente; Lisa, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and Amina, 
Malle Elena Varesi. 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Prices—Stalls, 25s.; Dress Circle, 10s.6d.; Ampitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s, The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is open daily 
from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey, where boxes, stalls, and 
places, also prospectuses of the arrangements of the season, can be obtuined; and 
of all the principal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


RovAl AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Oonductor—Mr Gorge Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, on which day Special Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, 
both Afternoon and Evening. Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway), 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


2 7 rr 
CHUBERT SOCIETY, Burrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W. President—Sir Jutius BeNEpicT. Founder and Director—Herr 
SCHUBERTH. TENTH SEASON, 1876. The THIRD CONCERT (Fifty-second 
since formation of the —— will take place on TuHuRspAy, June 15; 
Spohr and Brahms’ Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming the first part 
of the programme. The Society’s Concerts afford an excellent opportunity for 
young rising artists to make their appearance in public. Particulars on applica- 
on to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


| UsICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harley Street, W.— 
< SECOND SEssIon, 1876. EIGHTH and LAST MEETING, Monpay, June 5, 
1876. At 5 o'clock punctually, a Paper will be read by LENNox BrowNE, Esq., 
F.R.0.8., Edin., Hon, Surgeon and Aural Surgeon of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, On Medical Science in Relation to the Voice as a Musical Instru- 
ment.” The Chair will be taken at 4.30 for preliminary business. 

CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 


THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 
President—His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G. 
The SEVENTH TRIAL will take place on SaturpDAY Evening, May 27, at 


the Roya ACADEMY oF Music, when several works of Music will be performed 
for the first time. ARTHUR O’LEARY, Hon. Sec., 84, New Bond Street. 














ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


pus EVENING (Sarurpar), May 13, will be performed 

“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Mdlle Albani; Signori Graziani, 
Capponi, Sabater, and Bolis. 

m Monpay next, May 15, ‘“‘IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” Mdlle Marimon, Mdlle 

d’Angeri, Mdlle Bianchi. 

On TuEspAyY next, May 16, “DINORAH.” Mdme Adelina Patti. 
oe next, May 17, “‘TANNHAUSER.” Malle Albani, Mdlle 

eri. 

On TuHuRspAY next, May 18, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Rosina, 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 

On Fripay next, May 19, “‘ MARTHA.” Mdlle Zaré Thalberg. 

On SATURDAY next, May 20, “ RIGOLETTO,” Malle Albani. 

The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is openfrom Ten till Five. Pit 
tickets, 7s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


\ DME CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour to 

announce that she will give a GRAND MORNING CONCERT under the 
immediate patronage of 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal ,— the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary, Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 

In aid of the Building Fund of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat (Golden 
Square, W.), at St James’s HALL, WEDNESDAY Afternoon, May 24, to commence 
at Three o'clock precisely. Mdme Christine Nilsson has the gratification to 
announce that she will be assisted by the following distinguished artists :—Mdlle 
Tietjens and Mdme Trebelli-Bettini (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), 
Mr Sims Reeves and Mr E. Lloyd, Signor Rota, Herr Behrens (by kind permission 
of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), and Signor Foli. Pianoforte—Mr Charles Hallé. Con- 
ductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sofa Stalls, One Guinea; Stalls, Half a Guinea ; 
Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Gallery and Area Seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets 
may be obtained of the usual Agents; and of the Hon. Secretary of the Hospital, 
Golden Square, W. 


N DLLE VICTORIA BUNSEN’S ANNUAL GRAND 

MORNING CONCERT, at 28, ASHLEY PLAcE, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., on 
Monpay, May 15, 1876, to commence at Half-past Three o'clock. Vocalists— 
Mdlles Sophie Léwe, Edina Breton, and Victoria Bunsen; Mr Shakespeare, 
Signor Paladini, Mr Drummond, Signor Bonetti, Signor Francesco Franceschi, 
and M. Carlo Bohrer. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mdlle Marie Krebs and 
Mdlle Felicia Bunsen; Violin—M. Olaude Jaquinot; Harp—Herr Oberthiir. 
Conductors—Mr Ganz, Mr Linpsay SLOPER, Marquis D’HaveT Zuccarpt!, and 
Chevalier Fasro OAMPANA. Tickets, One Guinea each; Family Tickets (to 
admit three), Two Guineas. To be obtained of Mdlle VicTroRIA BUNSEN, 22, Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square, 


ERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN has the honour to 
announce that his PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place at 
Sr James's HALL, on 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON Pe See ee ee 
THURSDAY pe 6 TR ek Sie ee es 
To commence at Three o'clock. 
PROGRAMME OF THIRD RECITAL, TUESDAY, MAY 16. 


a. Fantasie (Schubert); 5. Sonate (Beethoven). @. Variations Serieuses (Men- 
delssohn); 4. Nocturnes (Chopin) ; i (Chopin). Oarnival—Scenes 














THURSDAY NEXT. 4 
Mss LILLIE ALBRECHT’S THIRD MATINEE 
MUSICALB will take place at Lownpes Square, Belgravia (by kind 
rmission of George Eyre, -), on THuRSDAY next, May 18, at Three o'clock. 
Ceivaliste—Mesdames Liebhart, Enriquez, and Signor Monari-Rocca. Instrumen- 
2 ists : Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
so terman’s Deuxiéme Grand Duo for Piano and Violoncello, en forme d’une 
aay! will be performed on this occasion (second time of performance) by Miss 
> ie Albrecht and Herr Schuberth; and the Piano Solos will consist of Bach's 
hg Sg hy in B flat, Chopin’s Grande Polonaise Brillante in O major, 
o Deux Airs Russes by Thalberg, and “ Les N mphes ” (MS.), Premiére Valse 
™ rice, by Lillie Albrecht. Conductors—Messrs Ox. E. STEPHENS and W. GANz. 
bey ets, Half a Guinea; Family Tickets (to admit three), One Guinea ; to 
= ere | us ©, Lowndes Retate * vag Cramer & Oo.’s, 201, Regent 
; uncan Davison 0., 244, Regent Street; or at Miss LiLLiz 
ALBRECHT'S, 38, Oakley Square, N.W, - sil ” 





Mig , Op. 13 (Schumann). a. te—Sarabande, Passepied, 
Gavotte (Rubinstein); 5. R (Rubinstein) ; c. Etudes. 

Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, One ° 

Tickets may be obtained of all the usual agents; and of Mr Austin, St James’s 
Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ Lecture on “ ANCIENT 
MUSIC ” (Society of Fine Arts), THURSDAY Evening, May 18, in the Grand 
Concert Room of the Hora ACADEMY OF Music (by_permission of the com- 
mittee). The vocal “Illustrations” by Miss Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie 
Evans. The Right Hon. Lord CLARENCE PaGEt in the Chair. 


“ ALICE WHERE ART THOU?” 


ME GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at a Morning Concert in Willis’s 
Rooms, and at an Evening Concert in Langham Hall, on Wednesday, June 14, 
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Reta ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus. D. Oantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ OROHESTRAL CONCERT, o to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at St JamMEs’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Evening, the 24th inst., at Eight o'clock. 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. Oon- 
ductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

The programme will include Mozart’s Requiem, and Concertos by Mendelssohn, 
Hummel, Hiller, and by A. H. Jackson (Student). . 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s., to be obtained at the Institu- 
tion and at St James’s Hall. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 


‘a iT, 

R AMBROSE AUSTIN'S ANNUAL CONCERT, at 

ST JamMEs’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY Evening next, May 17, at Eight o’clock. 

Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Wilhelmine Gips, Mdme Patey; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr 

Edward Lloyd, Mons. Levilly, and Mr Santley. The Standard Quartet. Piano- 

forte—Miss Clinton Fynes. Violin—H. Wieniawski. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY 

Naytor. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. Admission, 

One Shilling. Tickets at Mr Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall; and of all Music 
Publishers. 


WIENIAWSKI has the honour to announce that his 
¢ MORNING CONCERT will take place at St JameEs’s HALL, on 
BaTURDAY, May 20, at Three o'clock, Instrumentalists—Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
M. Lasserre, M. Wiener, M. Hollander, and H. Wieniawski. Vocalist—Mdlle 
Thekla Friedlander. Accompanist—M. Henri Vollman, Sofa Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; 
Front Row Balcony, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved Balcony, 3s. 
Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall; and of all 
Music Publishers. 


ADAME SAINTON’S VOCAL ACADEMY, 

for the training of Vocalists, Professional and Amateur. The Second 

Term commenced on Monpay, April 24th. Mdme Sarnron receives Candidates 

for admission on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock, at 71, Gloucester 

Place, Hyde Park, where all communications relative to the Engagement of 

her Professional Pupils must be addressed. Prospectuses and particulars can be 

obtained of Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and of Messrs Chappell, 50, New 
Bond Street, W. 


SCHOOL FOR INSTRUCTION ON THE VIOLIN. 
ERR CONCERTMEISTER HERMANN FRANKE 


(Pupil of Herr Joacutm), has the honour to announce that he holds 
Classes for Instruction on the Violin, with the view of preparing and educating 
Pupils for an artistic career or otherwise. The course of teaching includes the 
study of the best works of all the great composers, &c. There are separate 
classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. The terms are as follows: 

One Month, Two Lessons a Week = Two Guineas. 
One Month, One Lesson a Week = oa kes One Guinea. 
For Terms for Private Lessons, and all other particulars, apply to Herr 
HERMANN FRANKE, 1, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
N.B.—Herr FRANKE gives free instruction to a limited number of pupils pos- 
sessing musical talent, who are without the means to pay for their lessons. 


REQUIRED, immediately, in a Gentleman’s family in the 

country, a NORTH GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, to Teach and 
Speak her own language, and to take charge of two or three little girls, ages 9, 11, 
13. She must be a first-rate Music Teacher, and a good Pianist. Address—M.D., 
Post Office, Great Malvern. 

















R ERNST NATHAN, the celebrated Violoncellist, has 
just arrived from the Continent, For terms apply to his residence, 
10, Beaumont Street, Weymouth Street, W, 


VIOLIN STRINGS. 


VIOLIN STRINGS,—Four First (the finest Roman Strings 

imported), sent free, as Sample, for 13 stamps, by ALPHONSE Oary, 
Importer of Italian Violin Strings, 26, Fortess Terrace, Kentish Town, N.W, 
Wholesale Trade List on application. 


ONEC GRATUS. New Latin and English Duet for 

Soprano and Tenor. Words by Horace. Music by CHARLES SALAMAN, 

Will be sung in Latin at Mr SALAMAN’S CONCERT, at WIL1Is’s Rooms, on 

Fripay Afternoon, June 9, bya Lady Amateur and Signor Rizzelli, Novz.to, 
Ewer, & Oo., Berners Street. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 


esses MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTTeLt, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental), The success of his new ‘‘ Wed: 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr Corre. to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions, 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Oatalogues post free. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
VENEZIA,” performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, t free. ‘Donna Gentil,” 
the favourite Romanza, sang by Mr Santley (in F treble clef), post free for 24 
stamps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &., Ricorpt's 
Depot of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 
Gipson. Second Edition in Press. ‘‘A clear explanation of elementary 
matters essential to a pianist.”—Prof. G@. A. MACFARREN, “ It cannot but provea 
ase help to all who teach music to beginners.”—Mdme 8. DotBy. ‘I am per- 
ectly charmed with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT 
Guibert, ‘I think so highly of it, that I would advise every student beginning 
music to study your book,” —F. B, Jewson, Esq., Prof.R.A.M. ‘ I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuursr, 


Org. Oath., Oanterbury. London: Morrart, Paige, & Oo., Paternoster Buildings. 


) OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AI] the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtain by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including none 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J.R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long 

ago. 
The Piquet, 
The wild, white rose. 
A boatman’s life for me. 
My Lily. 
Sing, dearest, sing. 
Many weary years ago, 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free. 


























Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices, 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Flight of the Birds. 





RAND PIANOFORTE (by Broadwood) for SALE. Full 
' compass, rosewood case; only a few years in use. Original cost, 160 
aoe = be sold for 80 guineas. Oan be seen at LamBorn Oock’s, 63, New 
ond Street. 





TO AMATEUR MUSICIANS. 


A GENTLEMAN going abroad wishes to DISPOSE of his 

VIOLONCELLO, a genuine ‘‘ Amati ;” has been in his possession since 1821 ; 
together with a gold-mounted Bow by “ Tourte,” of Paris. Apply, by letter only, 
to H. B., Farmers’ Library, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington, W. 


HERR SIGISMUND LEHMEYER. 
Li me SIGISMUND LEHMEYER (Professor at the 
London Academy of Music) begs to make known to the Musical Profession 
and the Public that he is no connection of Herr Lahmeyer, the similarity of 
whose name with that of Herr Si¢ismunD LEHMEYER’s has caused frequent mis- 
understanding with his friends and pupils. Herr SiaismuND LEHMEYER’S 
address is No. 7, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


) R G. BENTHAM begs to announce his return to London 


for the season. Oommunications a ENGAGEMENTS 
addressed to him at his residence, 15, Oranley Place, 6 sites 


pews aBa CORANTI begs that all Applications respect- 
n MENTS be made direct to h —_ d Busin 
Mr W, o HEALEY, care of Duncan Davison & 00., 44, Regent Street, Woe 








mslow Square. 








Post free, One and Sixpence, 


QING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 

Composed by W. Meyer Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HALL. Oan be 
ordered through _ usicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 





HE FLIGHT: OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad, Words written by Henry 8. Lerau, . Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at Sr James’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“Bing me the songs that I loved long ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and ‘‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The test successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Bur; Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS. 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The production, so anxiously 
looked forward to, of Wagner's 
Tannhduser brought, as was pretty 
certain to be the case, an immense 
crowd to Covent Garden on yy 
evening. It was expected that, in 
consequence of its great length, the 
opera would begin somewhat earlier 
than usual. But this was not the 
case, The overture, it is true, was 

layed at the appointed time, but, 
Scan encored and repeated, nine 
o'clock had arrived before the curtain 
rose. This was a mistake on the part 
of the audience, and upon that of the 
conductor who conceded their de- 
mand ; for the incidental orchestral 
music to the scene of the revels in 
the Hérselberg is to a great extent 
made up of snatches from themes 
belonging to the familiar prelude 
itself. The audience seemed content, 
however, and for the most part sat 
out a performance, which, owing to 
waits between the acts, did not 
terminate until three quarters of an 
hour after midnight. 

It is now more than thirty years 
since Tannhiuser was originally 
produced at the Dresden Opera, with 
what little success Wagner himself 
relates in the interesting “ Commu- 
nication to his Friends” (Mittheilu 
an seine Freunde), written at Zuric 
as far back as 1851, and printed at 
Leipsic during the course of the 
following year. At the same 
theatre, where Wagner was Kapell- 
meister, his Rienzi, some time pre- 
viously, had met with as signal 
approval as the opposite was sub- 
sequently the case with Der Fhegende 
Holliinder and, later, with Tannhduser. 
It was inability on the part of the 
public to appreciate Tannhéuser 
which convinced Wagner that he 
could never make the majority of 
ainateurs so far sympathise with his 
way of thinking as to afford him a 
chance of becoming a popular com- 
poser. But, disdaining to act the 
part of Mahomet towards the moun- 
tain, he determined thenceforth to 
write for himself and for those 
friends alone who would understand 
him as he meant to be understood. 
To this we are indebted for the 
growth and development of a theory 
the seeds of which had been laid by 
the earliest of the three works to 
which he prefixed the “Communica- 
tion.” In a note towards the end, 
Wagner declares he will write no 
more operas (“Ich schretbe keine 
Opern mehr”), but only “ dramas” 
—under which category his future 
productions must be accepted or 
rejected. With Tannhduser he 
abandoned all hope of further 
exertion in the modern sphere of art, 
for which he possessed no feeling in 
common. The idea of Tannhéuser 
was re a by the old German 
folks-book. This he associated with 
another, Der Sangerskrieg auf Wart- 
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‘The mariner, high on a crested wave_ 


Cares nought for its angry}flood,” 








burg, the contention of the minstrels 
on the Wartburg, blending the two 
in his conception of the poem upon 
which he was meditating. Not long 
afterwards another folks-book moved 
him with the desire to appropriate 
Lohengrin, and the two subjects 
simultaneously haunted him. But 
before he had accomplished the first, 
and begun the second, he found time, 
during a sojourn among the Bohe- 
mian mountains, for inventing and 
sketching out the plot of a comic 
opera, which subsequently took the 
shape of Die Meistersinger zu Niirn- 
berg, with Hans Sachs as the hero. 
Since its failure at Dresden (in 1845), 
Tannhiuser has passed through 
many vicissitudes. It gradually 
made way, however, and has held its 
own for a lengthened period among 
the most attractive works in the 
repertory of German theatres—not 
to speak about those of foreign 
countries. Its very equivocal recep- 
tion at Paris (1861) has been ex- 
plained in a number of ways by 
Wagner himself, as well as by 
apologists, not only his friends and 
compatriots, but even Frenchmen— 
such, for example, as Baudelaire. 
Had it been introduced here before 
instead of after Lohengrin, there 
would have been much to say about 
Tannhéuser in reference to its thus 
far illustrating Wagner's system. 
But in this respect Lohengrin goes a 
great way beyond it, and may be 
looked upon as all but the precise 
embodiment of what was contem- 
plated and thoroughly carried out in 
Tristan and the Tetralogy of the 
Nibelungen, which last, in its com- 
plete revelation, has yet, however, to 
be decisively tested. The story of 
Tannhiuser, as Wagner sets it forth, 
is quite as simple as that of Lohen- 
grin, and Elizabeth, the heroine, is a 
worthy companion to Senta and Elsa. 
These are Wagner's women par 
excellence—Elizabeth, perhaps, the 
brightest and best, because the most 
human and womanly of the three. 
They cannot be separated too care- 
fully from the half-crazy Isolde, or 
the questionable ladies of the Wibe- 
lungen, whose ways are by no means 
their ways. On the other hand, 
Tannhiuser himself is neither a 
semi-spectre, like the “ Hollinder,” 
nor a supernatural apparition, like 
Lohengrin, but an ordinary man, 
with less virtue than vice in his 
nature—a mere sensualist, unworthy 
of such a woman as Elizabeth, and 
who might appropriately be lodged 
among the inhabitants of the 
Walhalla. 

The legend of Tannhduser is but 
one of diverse forms assumed by the 
old struggle between good and evil 
—a devil on one side and an angel 
on the other. The devil here is 
Venus ; the ~—- Elizabeth. To 
Tannhauser, itted chief among 
noble knights, famous alike in song 
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and battle, has been allotted the palm at the great “ Tournament 
of Minstrels,” the reward of which is the hand of the Landgrave 
of Thuringia’s niece, Elizabeth, whom Tannhiiuser loves, and by 
whom he is loved. At this supreme moment he disappears from 
Court, leaving Elizabeth to mourn his absence, none knowing 
where he has concealed himself. Sauntering in the neighbourhood 
of the Wartburg mountain, he is enticed by Venus to her abode 
in the Horselberg, where he passes a whole year with her in 
luxury and indolence, forgetful of all ties elsewhere. At length, 
wearied of this shameless life, to the extreme vexation of his 
seductive hostess, he determines to quit it. Venus uses all her 
fascination to dissuade him ; but when at last in his mental struggle 
he appeals to “Heaven,” she vanishes from his sight. The 
scene suddenly changes, and Tannhiiuser finds himself in a pleasant 
vale, behind the Wartburg, Hérselberg, in perspective. For the 
first time since his long imprisonment he sees the sky, feels the 
warmth of the sun, and hears the singing of the birds. While a 
shepherd is playing on his rustic pipe, the solemn chant arises of 
pilgrims winding through the hill path. As they recede in the 
distance the chant dies gradually away, while Tannhiiuser kneels 
and prays. Horns are then sounded, announcing the approach of 
a hunting party, with the Landgrave and his minstrels at their 
head. Wolfram, one of them, though himself attached to Eliza- 
beth, entertains a warm friendship for Tannhiiuser, whom, 
recognising, he persuades to accompany him to the abode of 
Elizabeth. At the mention of that name all Tannhiuser’s good 
feelings return, and he gladly joins the party. This constitutes 
the finale to Act I. 

In Act II. the penitent Tannhiuser receives from Elizabeth a 
cordial greeting. The love of the pure-hearted girl has undergone 
no change. It is the anniversary of the “Tournament of 
Minstrels,” and the prize, the hand of Elizabeth, is again to be 
contested. The theme proposed by the Landgrave is love, and the 
singer who best explains its nature will be awarded the prize. 
Tannhiuser is present, leaning upon his harp, apparently in a 
dream. The minstrels chosen to contest the prize are called upon 
by name. Three of them—Wolfram, Walter, and Biterolf—each 
glorify the theme in pure and fitting strains, winning the appro- 
bration of the assembly. No sooner, however, has Wolfram ceased 
than Tannhiuser, awakening from his reverie, snatches up the 
harp, and apostrophises love in very different strains, which, though 
seemingly agreeable to Elizabeth, are not to the taste of the 
minstrels. The song of Walter incites Tannhiuser to a still more 
glowing description of what in his estimation should be the essence 
of love. This so angers Biterolf, the third minstrel, that he draws 
his sword and provokes the intruder to combat, which leads to 
general consternation. Wolfram, interfering, sings again ; but is 
again answered furiously by Tannhiuser, now in strains similar to 
those with which he was wont to apostrophise Venus in the 
Horselberg. A tumult ensues. The secret of Tannhiuser is 
divulged ; and the exasperated nobles are about to slay him, when 
Elizabeth descends from her seat, and throws herself between him 
and his assailants, whom she implores to desist. The result of her 
interposition is that Tannhiiuser, who finds he has been labouring 
under a kind of hallucination, must join a company of pilgrims on 
the point of starting for the holy city, there to confess his sins, in 
the hope of obtaining absolution. He consents; the pilgrims 
approach, with the chant as before, and Tannhiuser departs in 
their train, This forms the subject of the second jinale—by far 
the most important and elaborate piece of music in the opera. 

The incidents of the third act may be briefly related. The 
scene is a valley near the Wartburg. Elizabeth, attended by 
Wolfram, awaits the return of the pilgrims. They come, but the 
lost minstrel is not among them. Elizabeth, heart-broken, 
dedicates herself to Heaven. Tannhiiuser, who has been refused 
absolution, in despair makes his way furtively back to the 
Venusberg. Wolfram meeting him, endeavours to prevent him. 
The phantoms of Venus and her myrmidons are observed through 
a mist, gradually coming nearer and nearer; the old familiar 
strains of the Hérselberg are heard more and more distinctly. 
Wolfram is about to abandon his apparently hopeless task, when a 
procession descends into the valley, chanting a funeral service over 
an open bier. Scared atthe holy words and sounds, Venus sinks 
into the earth. The body contained in the bier is that of Eliza- 
beth, whose prayers have saved the soul of the man for whom, to 
the last, she has cherished a pure and devoted love, Tannhiiuser 
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prostrating himself before the bier, falls to the earth and expires, 
the pilgrims chanting a hymn of praise and thanksgiving, in 
which all join, and upon which the curtain falls. 

Such is the story of Tannhduser, as shaped into dramatic form 
by Wagner. Its fault, considering the paucity of material, is a 
certain prolixity for which we cannot but think the music to a 
great degree answerable. Wagner must in some measure be 
diffuse, or he would not be Wagner ; but if this diffuseness is felt 
notwithstanding the liberal curtailments that have been made in 
the score, how would it be without such curtailments? What 
general observations we had to make with regard to the musical 
treatment of Tannhduser must, however, be reserved for another 
occasion. That it was a real success with the audience of Satur- 
day night may at once be acknowledged ; and that it will take its 
place in the repertory by the side of its successor—and, it is hardly 
treason to Wagner to add, superior, Lohengrin—we have every 
reason to believe. Much of the music, besides the overture, 
Pilgrims’ song, and Grand March, is familiar among us ; but it is 
also true that there is much more possessing equal claim to the 
admiration and an equal chance of the popularity it has obtained 
elsewhere. 

A word or two about the performance are all we can find space 
The Elizabeth of Mdlle Albani is in every way equal to her 
Elsa, though in a vocal sense she has less grateful work to deal 
with, and, in a dramatic sense, perhaps, less effective material. 
The duet between Elizabeth and Tannhiuser is distinguished both 
by grateful melody and genuine expression, but is hardly to be 
compared with the duet between Elsa and Lohengrin. The part of 
Tannhiuser is, on the whole, a more arduous one than that 
of Lohengrin, but is just as well suited to the vocal qualities of 
Signor Carpi, who has studied the music with care, and whose 
stamina is equal to any trial. A more efficient Wolfram than M. 
Maurel could not easily be found, while the sonorous voice of 
Signor Capponi gives due effect to the declamatory phrases of the 
Landgrave. Mdlle D’Angeri does all that can possibly be done for 
the part of Venus, who, after the first scene, has nothing particular 
to sing, and even in the first scene nothing very remarkable. Nor, 
it must be added, is the character by any means an inviting one. 
The opera is splendidly “ mounted,” the scene of the “Tournament 
of the Minstrels,” even in these days of scenic pomp, standing out 
as something more than noticeable. It takes up the entire stage, 
and presents a coup d’ail of imposing grandeur. The orchestra 
and chorus, as is Wagner’s invariable habit, are taxed to the utter- 
most, and great credit for the general efficiency of the perform- 
ance is due to the conductor, Signor Vianesi, who, after a call for 
the principal artists, was himself summoned before the curtain. 

Tannhiuser was repeated on Monday—same effect (overture 
again encored!). Z’Elisir d’ Amore was given for the second time 
on Tuesday—confirmed success of Zaré Thalberg. Lohengrin was 
the opera on Wednesday—Albani better and better. Un Ballo in 
Maschera on Thursday, Congratulatory Performance for the return 
of the Prince of Wales—“ God bless the Prince of Wales,” “God 
save the Queen,” with one verse for Albani. J/ Barbiere last night 
—return of Adelina Patti. To-night, Rigoletto. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TaurspAy Eventne, May 11th:— 
Marche Religieuse _... as oe 
Andantino from the Fourth Symphony 
Fuga con Moto continno—(A minor) bee 
(a) { Serenade—“ Adieu aux Jeunes Mariés ” 
(6) | Wedding March for the Organ... 
Fantasia in the style of Handel—(F minor) ... be 
Chorus—“ When His loud voice in thunder spoke” ... 
SarurDAY AFTERNOON, May 13th :— 
Variations on the Chorale—“ O Gott, du frommer Gott!” 
Andante from the Symphony in E flat 
Organ Concerto—(F major) ... Pry 
Marcia Fantastica—(Op. 31) ... 
Adagio—(A flat major) a ies pas soe 
Introduction and Fugue for the Organ—(E minor) ... 


.. Ad, Adam, 
. Mendelssohn. 
Bach, 
Meyerbeer. 
W. T. Best. 
Mozart. 
Handel. 











Napes.—Rita, an unpublished opera of Donizetti’s, will shortly be 
performed by the members of the Philharmonic Society. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 


The Sonnambula brought back Mdlle Varesi, whose artistic 
execution and intelligent acting made so good an impression on 
connoisseurs last season. The compass and flexibility of this young 
lady’s voice place all florid music easily within her reach, and more 
power alone is wanted to enable her to do still greater things. 
This is chiefly felt in strong dramatic situations. Elsewhere her 
vocalisation for neatness and finish can hardly be excelled. Mdlle 
Varesi was received with no less favour than before, both in the 
cavatina, ‘Come per me sereno,” and the final display, which cul- 
minates with “ Ah, non giunge,” winning such applause from all 
parts of the house as fully confirmed the success of her début. A 
better Elvino to match with such an Amina than Signor Fancelli, 
in so far as regards vocal qualifications, could hardly in the present 
time be found. He was honoured with the greeting due to an 
acknowledged favourite, and did his best to show his appreciation 
of it. The Rodolfo of Signor Del Puente and the Lisa of Mdlle 
Bauermeister were both acceptable, the melodious strains of the 
Sicilian composer being listened to with the old satisfaction. 

The first appearance of Mdlle Tietjens, after her absence in the 
United States, was, as might well have been expected, a “gala 
night.” The welcome awarded her was so unanimously hearty and 
spontaneous that she can scarcely fail to have been moved by it. 
Everyone was enchanted to see and hear again one of the greatest 
and most deserving favourites that ever trod the boards of a 
London theatre—one who wears the mantle of Giulia Grisi with 
as much grace and worthiness as Giulia Grisi wore it herself. The 
work selected for the occasion was Semtramide, and wisely so, for 
no part within the range of Italian Opera is more admirably 
suited to exhibit the vocal power and dramatic excellence of our 
great lyric tragedian. With what superb dignity she assumes the 
character of the haughty Babylonian Queen need not be stated. 
To judge by its condition, the sojourn of Mdlle Tietjens in America 
must have been in all respects beneficial to her voice. It has seldom, 
in our remembrance, from the highest to the lowest note of its 
compass, been in more perfect welbe, or more entirely under the 
control of its possessor. This was apparent from the beginning, 
and more and more convincing as the opera progressed. To dwell, 
scene by scene, on the merits of a performance so well known and 
universally admired would be superfluous. It must suffice, there- 
fore, to add that every familiar point was given with its wonted 
effect, and created its wonted impression—alike with solo, duet, 
and concerted music, in each of which Semiramide has a most im- 
portant share. With such an Arsace as Mdme Trebelli, Mdlle 
Tietjens was assured of efficient support; and the grand duets 
between the two accomplished ladies were, as usual, among the 
brilliant achievements of the evening—more especially “ Ebbene a 
te ferisci,” with its melodious episode, “ Giorno d’orrore,” and its 
scarcely less melodious sequel. In Signor Rota, too, she enjoyed 
the co-operation of s singer well versed in the music of Assur, so 
that the other long duet was all that could be wished. Mdme 
Trebelli was in fine voice, and gave both her airs in her most finished 
style, winning marked approval for the expressive “In si barbara 
sclagura.” Herr Behrens was Oroe; and the comparatively small 
tenor part of Idreno fell to Signor Rinaldini. The opera was alto- 
gether finely given, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, and 
the popular overture was encored. But the interest of the audience 
on this occasion very naturally centred in Mdlle Tietjens; and it 
was agreeable to mark with what genial delight one of the most 
constant and indefatigable servants of the public was welcomed 
back to the scene of her many legitimate successes. 

The Traviata, with the incomparable Violetta of Mdme Christine 
Nilsson, is always welcome, whatever, in spite of its tuneful and 
charming music, may be thought of the opera itself. Violetta was 
the first part essayed by the Swedish songstress before an English 
audience; and that alone would make her appearance in it at all 
times interesting. She was in her best mood, in fine voice, and 
fine dramatic form, Signor Fancelli was Alfredo, and Signor Del 
Puente played Germont. 

The opera on Saturday night was Lucrezia Borgia, with Mdlle 
Tietjens as the Duchess of Ferrara, Mdme Trebelli as Maffeo 
Orsini, Signor Stagno as Gennaro, and Signor Rota as the Duke. 
Mdme Nilsson appeared in Faust on Monday, Signor Fancelli 
being Faust, in lieu of Signor Stagno—indisposed ; Mdlle Tietjens 
pet in Semiramide on Tuesday, and in Norma on Thursday, 

¢ Traviata will be repeated to-night, 





A model of the new Grand National Operahouse is now ex- 
hibited in the Rotunda, near the entrance to the lower boxes, and 
is examined by visitors with a good deal of curiosity. 

a | 
A MONDAY NIGHT’S DREAM. 
(From ‘‘ Punch,” ) 
A Fantasia. Composed and dedicated to his friend, Mk Artuur S. 
CHAPPELL, by his ever grateful friend, Mr Punch, 

[There is no evident reason why this very original and most 
fascinating composition should be styled “ Fantasia” any more 
than the other grand compositions of the same master. That it is 
constructed in a wholly independent manner, and that each move- 
ment shows a certain fantastic character, is true. To analyse the 
so-called “ Fantasia” in detail would occupy more space than can 
be afforded; but a brief quotation from each of the principal 
themes will suffice to call attention to the character and plan of 
each successive movement.— Our Own Analytical Programmist. | 

Introduzione—Allegretto. 
A winter evening, and a spacious room, 
A creeping fog, and a mysterious gloom— 
No sight nor sound that hints the picturesque— 
A brass-bound piano, and a fiddler’s desk. 
Ladies sitting at their knitting, 
Or chatting o’er their tatting ; 
The vast amphitheatre filling, 
Modest votaries of the shilling, 
And the tardy stalls, up-driving, 
Just in nick of time arriving. 
Now the gas bursts into brightness, 
And each heart leaps up in lightness, 
While a fiddle’s distant flourish warns each wayward sound to 
stop. 
Do you ask me what’s to night meant 
By this flutter of excitement ? 
’Tis the Hall of Great St James’s. We are at a Monday Pop. 
Andante Cantabile. 
When the soul with sorrow laden 
Finds no answer to its moan 
In the jocund voice of Haydn, 
Or Mozart’s pellucid tone ; 
When our Schubert’s cunning lyre 
Fails to draw us at its will, 
And the deeps of our desire 
E’en Beethoven cannot still ; 
When the mists that bound things human 
We have sought to pierce in vain, 
Then we turn to thee, O Schumann, 
Bid thee sing to us our pain. 
Scherzo e trio, 
Quartet in A minor— 
Sure nothing is finer, 
And no one e’er heard a performance diviner ; 
For strength and for neatness, 
For purity, sweetness, 
And all that is blent in the joy of completeness, 
Finale. Presto agitato con brio, 
Now with all the speed they can, 
All four playing like one man : 
And a rapture half-divine 
Steeps the senses as in wine ! 
Joachim, Zerbini, Straus— 
Steadfast pillars of the house ; 
Joachim, Piatti, Ries— 
Where are players like to these? 
And Sir J A wn their chief, 
With his laurel, green of leaf. 
To your sovereign long be loyal, 
Children of the Chappell-Royal. 
Should you fail us but for one day 
“ Transit gloria” of that ‘‘ Monday.” 
Let them cry from every steeple 
We're no music-loving people— 
While we're drawn from every part 
By the magic of Mozart ; 
While two thousand souls are cloven 
By the beauty of Beethoven— 
They may call us what they will ; 
We will come and listen still | 
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HERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
(From the *‘ Times.” ) 


Not long ago a report prevailed that Herr Rubinstein had made 
up his mind in future to abstain from public displays of his skill as 
a simple executant, and to devote himself unreservedly to compo- 
sition. The report, however, seems to have been unfounded ; and 
the admirers of one of the most original and famous of pianists 
may, for the moment at least, divest themselves of anxiety in the 
matter. Herr Rubinstein is again among us, playing his very 
best, and, it is to be hoped, not for the last time. His stay, owing 
to other engagements, must be short, and the opportunities of 
hearing him necessarily restricted ; but few amateurs, with leisure 
at their disposal, will wittingly miss one of them. 

The founder of the school of which Rubinstein is one of the 
most ardent disciples is undoubtedly Franz Liszt (‘‘ Abbate 
Liszt”), who, setting out as a boy phenomenon, soon came to the 
conclusion that, whatever had been done before him for the me- 
chanism of the pianoforte, still more could and ought to be done. 
Impressed with this belief, he applied his inventive faculty to the 
task, and made wonderful progress, so much so that before arriving 
at maturity he had achieved a popular vogue which never until 
then had fallen to the lot of any performer of his class, unless we 
except—even if, indeed, we may except—Nicolo Paganini. After 
a series of uninterrupted triumphs, and despite the formidable 
rivalry long maintained by Sigismond Thalberg, the summit of 
Liszt’s ambition was reached. So far content, his public appear- 
ances happened more rarely—by eccentric fits, as it were. His 
chief thoughts became now directed towards composition ; and to 
this fresh inclination of his restless and wayward temperament 
we owe a large number of works in all forms, from the highest to 
the least pretending. But the subject in hand is connected not so 
much with Liszt the composer as with Liszt the pianist, although 
the compositions of Liszt have had no inconsiderable influence upon 
those desirous of emulating his example. Enough that, reposing 
on his well-earned laurels, and no longer conspicuously in front, he 
had led the way to a new field of activity, the exploring of which 
resulted in the establishment of what is known as “the modern 
school of pianism”—a school which, notwithstanding a certain 
show of zesthetics, for the most part treats exceptional powers of 
mechanism rather as an end than as a means towards legitimate 
art display. Liszt had many pupils and as many far-off devotees, 
who laboured indefatigably in the promulgation of his ideas. From 
among the crowd, however, whether of pupils or devotees matters 
little, there have stood prominently forward Carl Tausig, Anton 
Rubinstein, and Hans von Biilow. The first is dead; but the 
remaining two, in the prime and vigour of their career, are the 
staunchest as well as ablest illustrators of tenets now spreading 
widely and more widely, in accordance with a prevalent fashion of 
the times. These eminent artists, it must be remembered, do not 
confine their efforts to the exposition of their own works. On the 
contrary, like Liszt, they are conversant with the music of the 
great composers of the past, know Beethoven, &c., by heart, and 
(like Liszt) entertain a special predilection for Chopin. Biilow, 
indeed, does not compose at all, or at any rate, never brings before 
the public anything he may have written; whereas, taking into 
account what Rubinstein has produced, from oratorio, opera, and 
cantata to symphony, concerto, and chamber music, instrumental 
and vocal in almost every shape, it is difficult to understand how, 
with so much incessant brain-work, he can find leisure for that 
assiduous practice without which it would seem impossible to keep 
in perfect order such manipulative skill as his playing invariably 
exhibits, 

Herr Rubinstein’s first “recital” in St James’s Hall brought an 
enormous audience, including a more than ordinary number of 
well-known connoisseurs and professors, foreign and English. 
The programme was of a character to display to advantage, not 
merely the manual proficiency, but the varied resources and 
retentive memory of the pianist. It comprised specimens of J. S. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Rubinstein 
himself, presented in almost strict chronological order, and so 
judiciously placed with reference to each other as to maintain an 
agreeable effect of contrast to the end. Although the sound of the 
unaccompanied pianoforte went on incessantly, at but short 
intervals, for two consecutive hours, there was scarcely at any 
moment a sense of monotony. The second and third members 





from Bach’s Well-tempered Clavier (48 Preludes and Fugues”) 
formed a sort of contrapuntal preamble to what was coming. 
These where followed by Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, a gem of 
the purest water, which served to show that Herr Rubinstein, 
when in self-contained repose, can be as unobtrusively tranquil 
and expressive as in music of another kind he can be fiery and 
impetuous. The grace and delicacy combined in this were perfect; 
and nothing in more striking contrast could have succeeded it 
than the magnificent Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven, Herr 
Rubinstein’s delivery of the allegro and finale of which was as im- 
passioned as the music itself. The presto—peroration to the finale 
—was taken at an incredible pace, a pace the composer could 
never have thought of ; but, on the other hand, Beethoven himself 
would have been charmed with the reading of the andante, an 
interlude of surpassing loveliness, dividing the two long move- 
ments from each other, which, when suddenly interrupted by the 
discords announcing the approach of the irresistible finale, always 
leaves a kind of regretful feeling behind. Nothing could have 
been truer or more expressive than the reading of this, The 
whole sonata, indeed, was an exceptional performance, and stirred 
up the audience to unwonted enthusiasm. The Kreisleriana of 
Schumann, with their here and there grim humour, came after 
the “ Appassionata” something like genial comedy after deep 
tragedy; the effect, however, was well calculated. The B 
minor Sonata of Chopin, an interesting but unequal work, 
served to exhibit in strong relief two opposite characteristics of 
Herr Rubinstein’s talent—the repose vB. pen notably manifested 
in Beethoven’s andante and the uncontrollable impetuosity put 
forth in the finale. Chopin’s finale was even a more prodigious 
feat of mechanical daring than the other; but the tuneful episode 
—a distinguishing trait in the otherwise solemn and gloomy 
Marche Funébre—must before all be praised. It was this episode 
which created so profound an impression when, in 1849, at the 
Madeleine, a funeral service was performed to celebrate the 
obsequies of Chopin, and the organist, M. Lefsébure-Wély, assigned 
the melody to a beautiful “ vox humana” stop. It is but truth to 
say that Herr Rubinstein, with a close yet gentle touch, made the 
keys of the pianoforte give out tones no less sweet and musical 
than the “vox humana” itself. The entire sonata wes a treat for 
the admirers of Chopin, of whom there were not a few among the 
audience. Equally gratified were they—as was every amateur, in 
fact—with a selection from those “ Etudes ” which, had he produced 
nothing more, would have made the name of their composer 
famous among pianists, 

The programme could scarcely have been led to a conclusion 
more appropriately than by some of Herr Rubinstein’s own com- 
positions. These were in two groups. The first comprised four 
sketches, under the general title of “Miniatures”: Au bord du 
Ruisseau, Menuet, Serenade, and Valse, all piquant and 
original, and all, the first and second especially, listened to with 
interest. The next group included three isolated pieces: Caprice, 
Barcarolle, and Valse Caprice. The SBarcarolle helped to 
show the admirable ease with which the Russian artist can sustain 
a melody amid showers of delicate and aerial passages, designed 
not so much for the sake of display as of graceful ornament ; the 
last called forth unlimited powers of execution, with an effect that 
both puzzled and amazed the audience, who twice called back the 
pianist amid unanimous and long-continued plaudits, Finis 
coronat opus. 

Herr Rubinstein’s second recital took place on Wednesday 
afternoon. More next week. 





Sturaart.—Herr Julius Goltermann, the well-known violoncello 
virtuoso and composer, died here a short time since, aged fifty. He 
was formerly professor at the Conservatory in Prague. 

Lerpsic.—A new three-act n Irmingard, text by Herr Rudolf 

e 


Bunge, music by Herr V. E. Nessler, has been successfully produced 
at the Stadttheater. The composer was repeatedly called on. 

Presspure.—A very second concert was recently given here b 
Mad. Pauline Lucca, Mdlle Seydel, &. Mad. Lucca was mu 
applauded. After the concert a crowd assembled before her hotel, 
shouting : ‘‘ Eljen Lucca!” 

Hameurcu.—Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Theatres 
Royal, Berlin, was present, a few evenings since, at a performance of 
Aida in the Stadttheater. The opera was ificently put upon 
the stage, and admirably performed. Herr von Hiilsen congratulated 
the manager, Sig. Pollini, 
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SIMS REEVES AT MANCHESTER, 


The appearance of Mr Sims Reeves at Mr Pyatt’s ballad concerts, 
through the medium of which we in the north now seem destined 
to secure almost our only opportunity of listening to the great 
English tenor, drew together, as usual, an immense and boisterously 
enthusiastic audience at the Free Trade Hall last evening. When 
a singer of such fame as Mr Reeves has held his proud and envied 
position so long before the public, there is a natural curiosity, and, 
perhaps, in some minds a species of satisfaction, watching for signs 
of fading voice and failing powers. We have no anxiety to 
discharge any such duty for Mr Sims Reeves, nor, judging from his 
display of vocal strength and art, do we think the time has yet 
come for even contemplating the fulfilment of it. He is still 
unapproachable, as well in voice as in that marvellous musical 
finesse, the expression not of a sickly sentimentality, but of a broad, 
robust, English grasp of the verbal and vocal thoughts he sets him- 
self to interpret. Last evening's performance was as worthy of 
admiring praise as any to which in the past we may have listened, 
though the numbers in it were chiefly familiar, suggesting a regret 
that the singer was not engaged in rendering music more 
thoroughly the measure of his splendid powers. Mr Reeves sang 
Frederic Clay’s setting of ‘‘ The Reaper and the Flowers,” which 
deserves to be placed in a much more enduring catalogue than 
many of the songs poured out in these days, “The Macgregor’s 
Gathering” and “Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye.” Mr Reeves 
strove hard to resist the wild demand for an encore after “The 
Macgregor s Gathering,” but, after two or three complimentary ap- 
pearances upon the platform, he yielded, and sang with exquisite 
taste and effect the ever-welcome “Tom Bowling.”—Manchester 
Courier, May 5th. 





THOSE DAYS ARE GONE.* 


I love to see young happy hearts 
In careless hours of play; 

For I was once, in my young days, 
As blest and blithe as they. 

The dream of love can charm no more, 
That time has long gone past ; 
And yet, ah! yet 'tis sweet to see 

The spell o’er others cast. 
I love to watch the dawn of love 
With all its hopes and fears ; 

It conjures back in glowing tones 
Life’s sweetest, dearest years. 
The blushing bride, the gentle wife, 

To note her heartfelt joy ; 
Her perfect faith, her constancy, 
E’en death cannot destroy. 
I love to see the little babe 
Sleep on its mother’s breast, 
For that revives the gentle hours 
I hushed my own to rest. 

Those days are gone, but memories 
Nor change, nor time can chill ; 
And all the joys that once were mine 

Are fondly cherished still. 
Apa LESTER. 
* Copyright. 











WresBapen.—HeErr WILHELM) with THE EmpEror or GERMANY. 
—The event of the last week in April was the musical party the 
Emperor of Germany gave to the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
the Duke and Duchess of Baden, the Princes Hohenzollern, Count 
and Countess Flanders ; the English aristocracy being represented 





by the Duch of Manchester and Hamilton and a heap of distin- 
om ee people. The ‘musical star” of the evening was Herr 
ilhelmj, who charmed everyone with his playing. He was accom- 


panied by Mdme Albert Wilhelnij, his sister-in-law, an excellent 
pianist. The Emperor twice addressed the eminent violinist, and 
complimented him on his talents.—The summer season has com- 
menced with éclat, The first concert at the Kurhaus was honoured 
by the presence of the Emperor of Germany and several other dis- 
tinguished ersons. On the occasion Herr Wilhelmj, the eminent 

rman violinist, — a new concerto, composed by Herr Anton 
Pibiasteta, wiiol : S nen ee. he other artists were 

err caria, an e Fann a pupil of Professor 
Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, st ali 








SIGNOR ARDITI. 


A writer in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt speaks thus of the above 
popular conductor :— 

‘‘And Signor Arditi—can we and dare we forget him, when the 
success of a dramatic performance or a concert is involved? This 
unassuming, clever artist, dominating with his quiet, sure, and 
piercing glance everything, great or small, and filled with 
genuine enthusiasm for his vocation, is equally eminent whether he 
is swaying the conducting stick over a large orchestra, or sitting, in 
the most unassuming manner, at the piano, to accompany an air or a 
little song. For Arditi no task is too small and none too great; his 
eyeisalways directed towards the end proposed—namely, the highest 
— success, and this end is, moreover, attained only through 

im,” 
— 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear Mr Eprror,—I little thought, when I penned the record 
impressed on my mind of the happy three days I spent in the society 
of two pleasant genial gentlemen twenty-six years ago, that it would 
have produced such a sequel of unhappy effect as the letter of Sir 
Robert Stewart in the last number of the Musical World has con- 
veyed tome. I have never seen Sir W. Wilde since we parted at 
Geneva in 1850; but I know, from his public reputation, and the 
personal estimation in which he was held by many friends of his 
who were friends of mine, that he was possessed of all the attributes 
Sir R. Stewart ascribes to him. Surely the occasion I described, 
when we were twenty-six years younger, of men giving themselves 
up to the spirit and pleasure of the moment, under the exhilarating 
circumstances, need not have suggested such a letter as Sir R. 
Stewart has written. I forbear to reply to it in the same spirit. 
Sir Robert cannot know what happened or what was said, as he was 
not one of the party. (I wish, by the way, he had ; he would have 
been as merry as the rest of us.) I never passed three happier days 
than on the occasion referred to with Sir William and his friends, and 
the conclusions Sir Robert has arrived at are simply erroneous. I 
should be the last person in the world to ‘‘put myself out of the way” 
to caricature anyone, much less a man for whom I had conceived a 
high estimation ; and it was only on seeing his death announced in 
the papers that my brief and pleasant acquaintance with him, which 
I had recorded in my journal, was brought back to my mind. If the 

ublication of it has produced a feeling so contrary to what I intended, 
T renee it exceedingly ; my only motive was to show an evidence of 
his humorous, kindly, and genial nature.—I am, yours sincerely, 
Henry W. Goopsan. 
—0—- — 
SIGNOR SCHIRA’S SELVAGGIA AT MILAN, 
(Extract from a Private Letter.) 


. . « « Selvaggia has proved a lucky hit at the Teatro dal 
Verme. But the management deserves all its good fortune for 
having introduced so clever a work to the Milanese. Signor 
Schira, you will be glad to learn, has been even more triumphant 
here than he was at Venice last year. The applause was frequent, 
enthusiastic, and prolonged. How many times the composer was 
called on I am almost afraid to say ; a quarter of a hundred, how- 
ever, at the least. 

Signor Schira, as genial a gentleman as he is a gifted musician, 
has gained a host of new friends and admirers. Speaking of him 
in the latter capacity —that of composer, Dr Filippi, the well- 
known Italian critic, says, in La Perseveranza :— 

‘*Schira is a harmonist, an excellent distributer of parts; to him 
are known all the secrets of the composer’s art, while, in his treat- 
ment of form, he exhibits no ordinary eurythmic power—a power 
which constitutes true musical logic, the basis of the art.” 

Coming from such an authority, the above is indeed high praise. 
The cast was good. Signora Pantaleoni proved herself a first- 
rate artist, vocally and dramatically, by her impersonation of the 
heroine. Signora Gourieff, happy in the possession of a splendid 
contralto, gave an effective rendering of Laudomia. The tenor, 
Sig. Rossetti, is already favourably known. With care and study, he 
may attain a very high rank in his profession. In Sig. Schira’s opera 
he did his best to please, and, though suffering at the outset from 
that terrible affection, stage-fright, eventually succeeded. Sig. 
Bartocchi, a smaller tenor, was a satisfactory representative of a 
smaller part. Sig. Sparapani gave due prominence to the 
character of Nicold de’ Lapi. The chorus was good ; the orchestra 
under the direction of Sig. Kuon, admirable. There is a general 
wish to hear something more from Sig. Schira’s pen, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET anv PICCADILLY. 





MR CHARLES HALLE’S 
Beethoven Recitals, 





R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 
the remaining SEVEN of his SIXTEENTH Series of PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS will take place on the following Afternoons :— 
Frrpay, May 12, 1876. Fripay, June 9, 1876. 
Fripay, May 19, ,, Fripay, June 16, ,, 
Fripay, May 26, ,, Fripay, June 23, ,, 
Fripay,June 2, ,, 





SECOND RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 12. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





PART I. 


SONATA in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1 ae sos see 
Mr CHARLES HALLE. 
‘* Auf der Wanderschaft” 
“* Unbefangenheit ” ove ons wes ens 
Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 


... Beethoven, 


. ... Mendelssohn, 
SONGS { : “Weber. 


SONATA, Op. 10, No, 2 ... Beethoven, 


Mr CHARLES HALLE. 


PART II. 


SONATA, Op. 10, No. 3 .. Beethoven, 


"Mr Caries Hate. 


“Der Wegweiser” . 
BONGS { « Pinschung” ti: “Aula Ria eas .. Schubert, 
Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 


SONATA PATHETIQUE, Op. 13 ... es ‘a ae .. Beethoven, 
Mr CHARLES HALLE. 


Accompanist ... . Mr ZERBINI. 





Prices—Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 1s. 

Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond 
Street ; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; 
i 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Picca- 

ly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BENWELL.—Please don’t. We can’t. 
You shouldn’t. We won't. 

Musicus (Glasgow).—We are com- 
pelled to decline inserting any further 
communications on the subject of our 
correspondent’s letter. On other topics 
we shall be glad to hear from him. The 
affair of See Glover and Dr Rim- 
bault must rest, as far as we are eon- 
cerned, between the parties. 





Erratum.—The signature to the poem entitled “Spring,” inserted, 
page 322, in our last week’s impression, should have been §, P. 
owell, not Howe. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica. Wort is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Dr STAINER.— We are happy to inform our readers that Dr 
Stainer’s health has materially benefited by his visit to Algiers, 
He is now in Paris, and is expected shortly home. 








Che Musical World, 
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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR.* 
(Continued from page 325.) 
II.—Grorta. 
No. 4.—Gloria in Excelsis. 

: ewe Lord has completed his earthly career and the sacrifice of 

love. We now behold him in heavenly glory, surrounded by 
the Angels of God, and for ever transfigured. In the beautiful 
words pronounced by the Angels before the Shepherds of the fields, 
we now hear the Song of Praise. For this the material means em- 
ployed by the master when pourtraying the crushed soul engaged in 
supplication at the foot of Him who was crucified, did not suffice, 
By the addition of three trumpets and the kettle-drums he invests 
the tone-masses with the increased brilliancy of colour required by 
the spirited vigour of the great song of thanksgiving. Thus the 
orchestra (3-8, D major, vivace) in the rhythmical magnificence of 
a fiery melody, rises into a vivid contrast with the serious tragic 
element of the preceding division. In place of painful emotion, 
we have holy joy. The gates of Heaven are thrown open to 
mortal gaze. The Angels of the Lord swoop down announcing 
the great tidings to the astounded world. Five vocal parts take 
up the instrumental motives, first in canon style, and then with 
full harmonic swing. Repeatedly interrupted by the ecstatic joy 
of the instruments, they descend, like the song of the heavenly 
hosts, from the clouds above to the night of life below. “ Honour 
to God on High,” such are the words, swelling aloft with the 
bright magnificence of festive joy, which issue from their lips. 
Suddenly the clear strains are hushed. In softly melodic, broad 
turns, we hear, as it were, pious benedictions wafted down. 
“ Peace upon Earth,” exclaims, as a consolation and a blessing, the 
chorus of Angels to the multitude devotedly praying below. 
“ And Peace upon Earth” replies the counter-movement of the 
voices, as the motives progress melodically over the organ point of 
the fundamental bass. The orchestra is significantly grouped. 
The stringed quartet and the wind-instrumentalists, sharing and 
supporting the motives, move along mutually in the strange flow 
of harmony destined to lead to a new turn in the thought. The 
theme is taken up in fugued shape by the separate voices, and 
adorned with brillant passages, extended into the words: “‘ homini- 
bus bone voluntatis.” The orchestra joins it; at first, in abrupt 
chords, and then in a more vigorous assumption of the principal 
motive, The trumpets come in with long sustained notes, and in 
their turn give the theme in their ringing sounds, The violins, 
flutes, and oboes take part, as accompanists, in the rich garland 
of tone, and choruses of ecstatic joy are again evolved from the 
Song of Peace. Thus do the angelic hosts sing to the Lord of the 
World their eternal hymn of praise, thus do they extol His mercy, 
so graciously displayed in the sacrifice of his Only-Begotten Son. 

No. 5.— Aria, 

The soprano solo carries on the Song of Praise. A violin solo 
accompanies it to the stringed quartet in its melodic progress of 
richly-ornamented passages. But it is a priestlike character which 
is offered us in this broad treatment and exposition of the motives. 
We find in it the contrast, naturally pre-supposed in Bach’s con- 
ception, to the ideal picture presented by the grand choral periods ; 
the contrast between the immediacy of God and the mediating 
Church standing between Him and the congregation. It is the 
Priest who, at the altar, with hands raised in praise, sends the 


* From Johann Sebastian Bach, by C. H. Bitter, Berlin, 1865. 
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prayers of the Faithful heavenwards, who, in the forms of eccle- 


siastical unction and exaltation, extols God the Highest, and 
renders unto Him thanks for having taught us, through the grace 
of Jesus, to avoid sin, to discover the road to redemption, and to 


hope for forgiveness. 
wih i i Mo; 6.—-Gratios. 


This song is answered from the chorus on high by the “ Gratias 
agimus Titi,” in a four-part fugue (D major, alla breve), The 
themes, working against each other, and strengthened by the 
orchestra, are built up, in artistic connection, and noble, grave 
melodic succession, to a prayer of thanks, of richly and brilliantly 
developed forms. Subsequently taken up by the trumpets and 
kettle drums, the chorus is conducted, with emphatic pomp, to its 


close. 
No. 7.—Domine Deus. 


The prayer of thanks leads into the sequences, first presenting 
these in the beautiful duet for soprano and tenor (G major, 4-4). 
The obbligato flute, figured with exquisite tenderness, with the stringed 
quartet muted, forthwith develops that gentle character of trusting 
devotedness, so well suited to the sense of the text, and its connec- 
tion with the ensuing chorus. The vocal parts and the instruments, 
in their simultaneous and imitative progress, with the change and 
constant renewal of the motives, firmly preserve this character in 
its broadest development. With the addition of the words: 
“ Agnus Dei,” they rise towards the end into more fervent prayer, 
and thus lead up to the following period. 

No. 8.— Qué tollis. 

“ Thou who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us.” 
“To Thee, O Lamb of God” rises this soft melody, full of devotion 
(B minor, 3-4, lento), in which the contralto, in supplicating 
strains, begins the beautiful chorus. The other parts follow it in 
free imitation. Restless, as though with the lasting consciousness 
of the corroding guilt within, and, from time to time, following in 
longer notes the upper part, the violas move forward under the 
melodic guidance of the muted violins, while the flutes, in constantly 
renewed turns, and in opposition to, or conjunction with, each other, 
unfold the tearful expression of pious devotion. We have here no 
loud groans, no cry of anguish, no prayer of utter despair. We have 
pious faith kneeling before the altar, on which it perceives the Lamb, 
who bears the burden of sin, and was slaughtered for the sake of the 
world. In the Lamb we see the Mediator suffering for the health 
of our souls. To Him, in our turn, we wish to offer up as sacrifice 
ourselves together with all we possess, body and soul, thoughts and 
desires, will and strength. The yearning for eternal salvation, for 
that joy without end, which God in His mercy has promised the 

‘elect, is found in the melodic flow of this fine prayer; in the 
passages, purling forth like tears of gratitude from the flutes, and 
in the quieting close of the choral parts over the orchestra, as it 
softly dies away. 

No. 9.— Qui Sedes ad dexteram. 

Simultaneously with the final chord, the Obve d’amore, supported 
by the stringed quartet (B minor, 6-8) introduces with gentle 
melody the air of the contralto voice, which is accompanied con- 
certante. Here, too, we have the same character of humble supplica- 
tion, as in the preceding periods. The air is distinctly membered, 
and, compared with the other dimensions of so great a work, very 
broadly treated. The interweaving of the melody with the con- 
certante oboe and the remaining instrumental parts, will be followed, 
as in all other cases, with the greatest interest. But the feeling 
portion of the soul will be as little enlisted as in the following— 

No. 10.—Quoniam, 

Air for bass (D major, 3-4), which, with dark and mystic colouring, 
and accompanied only by the horn, two bassoons, and the funda- 
mental bass, is developed to an unusual length, exceeding even the 
great length of Bach’s airs generally. The dogmatic character of 





priestly prayer predominates in these airs. The warm pulses of 
our inward heart are not moved by it. 
(To be continued. ) 


—_o—— 


BAYREUTHIANA, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Str,—Mad. Vilma von Voggenhuber has com- 
plied with Herr R. Wagner's request to sing at 
the National-Festival-Stage- Play -Performances, 
in consequence, it is said, of certain differences 
which have recently arisen between the composer 
and Mad. Vogel, of Munich. The part offered Mad. 
von Voggenhuber is that of Seglinde, beloved by 
#4 Sigmund, and the mother of Siegfried, a part which 

7 occurs in Die Walkiire, or second part of the Te- 
tralogical Nibelungen- Trilogy. 

After stopping with Herr Wagner on a visit for 
some days, Herr Unger, the representative of 
Siegfried, left for Munich at the express desire of 
; King Ludwig, for the purpose of showing his 
Majesty, at a concert, what progress he (Herr Unger) has made in 
the studies undertaken to develop his talent as a Wagnerian. 

Subscriptions are being solicited to defray the expenses of 
striking a Wagner medal. On the face of the medal will be the 
portrait of the composer. On the reverse will figure the principal 
personages of the Wagnerian musicial dramas. To the right, in 
the sketch accompanying the prospectus, are the Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Tristan, and Hans Sachs; on the left are 
the characters of the Tetralogical Nibelungen-Trilogy. Rienzi is 
conspicuous by his absence. The medal-project, we are informed, 
is under the patronage of the King of Bavaria. The following 
ukase has been published in most of the German papers :— 


‘*T0 THE PERFORMANCES 
OF THE STAGE-FESTIVAL-PLAY : DER RING DES 
NIBELUNGEN, 


to take place on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, then on the 20th, 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd, as wellas, finally, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and30th 
August, of this year, at Bayreuth, admission can be granted only to 
persons entitled thereto as patrons, that is, by each of them having 
at least taken a patronage-card for one series of the three perform- 
ances ; on the other hand, the number of free places available for 
this year’s performances has, under the pressure of necessity, been 
greatly diminished, and the concession, which formed part of the 
original project, of numerous free admissions to persons without 
means, has had to be reserved till the performances next year. The 
first claims for free admission can, therefore, for the present, after 
taking into consideration the persons co-operating with self-sacrificing 
zeal in the performances, be allowed only to such persons as by con- 
tributions in the Wagner-Associations promoted the enterprise from 
without also ; and therefore, as a first step, the really productive 
associations are called upon, in the interest of such members as at the 
drawing of the acquired patronage-certificates were passed over 
unnoticed by chance, to forward their proposals to the Managing 
Council of the Stage-Festival-Plays. 

‘‘ Admission to the rehearsals, whatever name they may bear— 
except in the case of the entire company of executants granting the 
liberty of attending specified rehearsals to certain — as belong- 
ing to themselves or as experts—will be invariably disallowed to 
every one not engaged in the performances ; and this statement is 
especially made as an answer to many inquiries, and in order to 
prevent disappointment to persons coming to Bayreuth earlier than 
the specified time. 

‘* Bayreuth, April, 1876. 





‘RICHARD WAGNER. 





‘“‘The Undersigned add that the Patronage-Certificates as well as 
the Patronage-Cards may, from the 15th May, be exchanged 
for definitive Cards of Admission, and that, for every Patron ordering 
them in proper time, lodgings will be secured at a suitable price. 
(Address : Officiant Ulrich, Rathhaus. ) © : 

‘“‘Exchange and issue of further Cards of Admission will be 
effected by the undersigned Fr. Feustel, of this place. 

** Bayreuth, 20th April, 1876. 
“THe MANAGING CouNCIL. 


J 


‘* KAEFFERLEIN, MuncKER, FRUSTEL.’ 


What the above edict from the Master himself and the sort of 
postscript from the Managing Council may exactly mean, I am not 
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bold enough to say, though vain enough to think that both edict 
and postscript are clearer, or rather less obscure, in the English ver- 
sion than in the Germanoriginals. No one can deny that Herr R. 
Wagner is a gifted man; but among his gifts we must not omit to 
include the gift of exemplifying most thoroughly, by means of a 
turgid, illogical, and unconnected style, feebly-forcible, and 
crowded with hosts of unmeaning epithets, the dictum that 
language is given to man to conceal his thoughts. The Managing 
Council follow at a respectful distance, as Tilburina’s Maid courts 
insanity in common stuff, while her Mistress goes mad in white 
satin.—I am, your obedient servant, x 


Semel aan 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tur following is a list of new operas by Italian composers which 
are ready to be produced :—Agnese, by Sig. Nani; Mattia Corvino, 
by Sig. Pinsuti; Imelda, by Sig. Rossi; Oscar, by Sig. Grimaldi ; 
Maria Mentchikoff, by Sig. Ferrari; Diana, by Sig. Petrella; 
Gulnara, by Sig. Guarneri ; Maleh Adel, by Sig. Persiani ; IJ Conte 
dit Montecristo, Lisa, 0 tl Volontario, by Sig. Capponi ; Maria di San 
Remo, by Sig. Piscenza ; La Regina dt Babila, by Sig. Sangermano ; 
Rodrigo di Spagna, by Sig. Bavagnoli; Don Cesare di Bazan, by 
Sig. Sparapani; I/ Violino del Diavolo, by Sig. Mercuri; Delmira, 
by Sig. Bacchini; Saverio, by Sig. Alberici; Maria di Gand, by 
Sig. Mattei; Sardanapalo, by Sig. Libani; Matilde di Savoia, by 
Sig. Pontoglio; and Fingallo, by Sig. Rebora. 





Tue following events connected with music distinguish different 
days in the month of May :—On the 5th, 1819, Stanislaus 
Moniuszko, the Polish composer, was born at Ubiel; on the 6th, 
1812, Ernest Schunke, a well-known horn player, was born at 
Cassel ; on the 7th, 1833, Johannes Brahms was born at Ham- 
burgh; on the 8th, 1803, Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince de la 
Moscowa, French composer, was born in Paris; on the 9th, 1830, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C was performed for the first time at 
the Conservatory, Paris; on the 10th, 1869, Bernhard Moliqué 
died at Cannstadt; on the 11th, 1798, Boiéldieu’s Zoraime e Zulnare 
was produced in Paris; on the 12th, 1842, Jules Emile Frédéric 
Massenet was born at Montaud; on the 13th, 1833, Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A major was performed for the first time in London; 
on the 14th, 1820, Spontini’s Olympia was first produced at Berlin; 
on the 15th, 1815, Stephen Heller was born at Pesth; on the 
16th, 1812, Edouard Fétis was born at Bouvignes; on the 17th, 
1827, Charles Borremans, conductor at the Monnaie, died in 
Brussels ; on the 18th, 1840, Auber’s Zanetta was produced. 





Tx Teatro alla Scala, Milan, was opened on the 3rd August, 
1778, with Salieri’s Europa riconosciuta, the Teatro Ducale, which 
stood between the site of the Filodrammatico and the site of the 
present edifice, having been burnt down two years previously, that 
is to say, just a century ago. The editor of the Gazetta Musicale 
di Milano possesses the manuscript of the Gazetta di Milano of the 
— February, 1776, which narrates the event in the following 

rms :— 

“‘MiLan.—About the hour of six last Sunday, the first day of the 
present Lent, a horrible fire broke out in the Ducal Theatre, and, in 
a few hours, reduced it entirely to ashes, The fire would have spread 
further, but, owing to the wise and suitable measures ordered by His 
Royal Highness, the Archduke, our most beloved Governor, who in- 
stantly hastened to the scene of the disaster, in order to encourage, 
by his Royal presence, the workmen, the latter succeeded in 
almost entirely extinguishing the flames, with the loss of only three 
persons, who perished, and a few others who received some slight 
contusions. ‘The damage occasioned by this calamity is incredible, 
amounting to several hundreds of thousands of francs of our money.” 





Most persons are aware that Verdi is an Italian Senator, but he 
never discharges any of the duties attached to his position, which 
may be considered purely honorary. He leads a very retired life, 
dividing the greater portion of his time between music and agricul- 
tural pursuits. Despite the prodigious success which has crowned 
his efforts, he is highly sensitive to the many mortifications of all 
kinds which he has had to endure in the course of his long career. 
He has been heard to declare on a great many occasions that he 
was determined to turn contadino, that is, farmer, but the Muse 





"frequently interrupts him in his pastoral occupations. Verdi 


is the son of a village inn-keeper. He owes everything to 
his own talent and perseverance. He is, perhaps, the only com- 
poser who ever wrote twenty operas in seventeen years. His 
career has been chequered by the political events which, as we are 
all aware, have so changed the condition of Italy. In 1859, Verdi 
was elected a member of the National Assembly of Parma, which 
voted the annexation of that Duchy to Piedmont. In1861 he was 
elected a member of the first Italian Parliament, but resigned. 
He is very careful and very economical. He looks out for = 
investments, and, had he the leisure, would certainly embark in 
business speculations. He owns at St Agatha, near Parma,a mag- 
nificent estate, to which he keeps adding every day. It is culti- 
vated, according to the system still prevalent in Italy, by small 
farmers, or labourers, contadint, who take a portion of the crops 
in return for their exertions. Verdi is very good to them, but 
always insists on having his due. Heis not one of those easy-going 
masters who allow themselves to be robbed with impunity. From 
time to time he passes his tenant-farmers in review. If he finds 
their faces well sunburnt, he rubs his hands, and says: “My 
labourers are black; we shall eat white bread this year.” There is 
an Italian proverb which may be rendered: 
‘¢ When the countryman’s black, 
Bread is white, and no lack.” 


— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Florence May’s programme, at her ‘‘recital of pianoforte 
music,” at the Vestry Hall, lee on Saturday afternoon last, was 
as follows :—Fugue in A minor, h ; Sonata in C major, Op. 53 
(dedicated to Count de Waldstein), Beethoven ; Prelude and Air 
with Variations (Harmonious Blacksmith), from Suite de Piéces, 
Handel ; Gavotte in A major, Gluck ; Faschingsschwank aus Wien 
(Fantasie Bilder), Op. 26, Schumann ; Nocturne, No. 5, in D flat, 
Lento Sostenuto, Chopin ; Hungarian Dances, Brahms. 


AMATEUR PHILHARMONIC Socrery.—The second concert of the 
season took place on Thursday, May 4th, at the Assembly Rooms, 
St John’s Wood, and attracted a large and fashionable audience, 
The ‘‘ Vintage Song” and the finale to the first act of Mendelssohn’s 
Loreley were rendered with effect, Miss Georgina Maudsley sus- 
taining the part of Leonora with true artistic skill. Signor 
Adelmann contributed ‘‘Il Balen” and ‘‘ Non pitt andrai ” (encored) ; 
Mr Frederick Chatterton, with his harp solos, being similarly 
honoured. Mr F. Sommer played in a finished manner a violin 
solo by Jansa. Several of the amateur members of the society 
highly distinguished themselves. Altogether, the concert was a 

eat success, and reflects great credit on the conductor, Mr William 
Seven oli John Beavan accompanied most efficiently. 


Ir is among the happy circumstances of the musical profession 
that its members are ever ready to assist in the sacred cause of 
charity. No sooner does a calamity happen than the aid of vocalists 
and instrumentalists is sought to make up an entertainment which 
shall put money into the pockets of the sufferers, and thus relieve 
them from their immediate wants. Among thoughtless and unedu- 
cated persons an evil has thereby been engendered which has been 
the occasion of an illogical association between those who are thus 
ready to assist and those needing assistance. It is, however, to the 
glory of musical artists that there is this readiness to give general 

elp in the hour of need, and it may be assumed that this willing- 
ness will be stronger when the subject needing the aid is one of 
themselves, or the family of one who has been somewhat suddenly 
snatched away by the hand of death in the prime of life, and when 
there was a r ble expectation of exist for many years, 
during which art might have been benefited, and the family of the 
artist made safe against the cruel circumstances of life. This will 
help to account for the large attendance at the Langham Hall on 
Wednesday evening last, when a concert was given ‘“‘in aid of o 
fund to be offered to the widow of the late eminent violoncellist, 
M. Paque,” whose recent death has been the cause of much sorrow to 
his fellow-artists, and to many friends outside the musical profession. 
Nosooner did the immediate grief occasioned by theevent subside than 
his old companion, Herr Ganz (to whose credit it must be said that 
he is ever ready to assist artists in circumstances of difficulty), used 
his influence to get artists to give their services, so that a concert 
might be announced worth the rather high charges of admission 
which were made, to the end that it might never be said that any 
money was given for which an equivalent had not beenrendered. The 
ladies who took Fg in the concert were Mdme Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss Alice Fairman, Mdlle Friedlander, 
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and Mdlle Anna Mehlig (pianist). Mdme Patey was prevented by 
illness from et ng. The names of the gentlemen on the pro- 

amme were Messrs Edward Lloyd, George Perren, Adolfi, Maybrick, 
Tito Mattei, Wilhelm Ganz, Sainton, Pezze, and Sir Julius Benedict. 
All taking part in this entertainment had their efforts duly recog- 
nized, rm additional sympathy was occasioned by the sad circum- 
stance to which further reference need not now be made. It is to 
be a that this effort on Mr Ganz’s part will be the means of a 
liberal sum of money being handed over to the widow of an artist so 
generally esteemed as was M. Paque ; while those who offered their 
services will have the satisfactory assurance that the audience com- 
prised many not likely to forget artistic services given in a ~- 


cause. 
—o—— 


CHRISTINE NILSSON’S VIOLETTA. 


The Traviata is the opera in which Mad. Christine Nilsson, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, made her first appearance before a London 
audience. For that reason alone it is agreeable to witness, from 
time to time, her impersonation of Violetta, which is in every 
respects admirable. Mad. Nilsson imparts more dramatic feeling 
to the character of the unhappy lady than any other artist we 
remember, and for that reason evokes a stronger sympathy for 
sufferings, mental and physical, which with less earnest advocacy 
might be passed over with indifference, even by an indulgently 
disposed audience. The first confidential interview with Alfredo, 
the duet with the elder Germont, the demeanour of Violetta under 
the outrage in the gaming salon, and the catastrophe of the death, 
are all pourtrayed with such intensity that not to be moved by 
them, and not to pity Violetta, is impossible. The moral may be 
doubtful, but the impression is hard to be resisted. Then, how per- 
fectly the music is suited to her voice, and with what alternate pathos 
and brilliancy she executes it, we need not remind opera-going 
readers. To enter into further details would be superfluous ; and 
it is enough to add that this revival of La Traviata was another 
triumph for the most attractive Violetta of our time.—Graphic. 


— o—- 
ZARE (ADINA) THALBERG. 
(From the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser,” Friday, May 5th. ) 


Last night L’Elisir d’ Amore was revived for 
Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, who played Adina for 
the first time. Nemorino’s sweetheart is a 
rustic coquette, who, in a spirit of sheer wilful- 
ness, plays off the soldier Belcore against the 
man who really loves her., Mdlle Thalberg 
acts the part with delicacy, and gives a truth- 
ful representation of the arch little maiden, 
whose heart is, after all, in the right place. 
She began well with the solo in which the 
coming of the artful quack Dulcamara is fore- 
shadowed. Here at once the purity of her voice 
and her smooth artistic singing won their way ; and she improved 
the position most sensibly in the duet with Nemorino. The fresh 
and beautiful quality of Mdlle Thalberg’s voice, particularly in the 
high notes, came out well in this duet. There was in her acting a 
suggestion of sincerity and true womanly feeling underlying the 
gaiety of manner natural to a young girl led away by her admira- 
tion of a uniform, and for the moment contrasting the smart Ser- 
geant Belcore favourably with her faithful but rather idiotic 
swain, who buys the love-potion from the impudent impostor Dul- 
camara. In this duo jet in the “elixir” duet towards the end 
of the first act, Mdlle Thalberg acted with a piquancy and 
pretty mischievousness altogether in strict accordance with the 
nature of the part. The barcarolle for two voices (Adina and 
Dulcamara), “To son ricco,” again showed the new Adina in a 
satisfactory light. The character belongs to the répertotire of a 
light soprano ; and it is not every one who can enter the lists with 
so many natural qualifications—a charming voice and appearance, 
for example—and with dramatic instincts already so perfectly 
developed as Mdlle Zaré Thalberg. The young lady is to be con- 
gratulated upon the artless charm of her impersonation no less 
than upon its merits from a vocal point of view. Mdlle Thal- 
berg is yet very young, and it is something to have so far over- 
come the difficulties of such a part as Adina at her age, and after 
so short an experience of the operatic stage. 





— 
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NEW ORGAN AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


An organ has been erected in Queen Street Chapel, by Messrs 
Alexander Young & Son, of Manchester, which was opened on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 26th, by Mr W.T. Best, from Liver- 
pool, who performed the subjoined selection of pieces :— 

Adagio from Organ Sonata, by F. Kiihmstedt ; Menuetto and Trio 
from Mendelssohn’s Symphony in C minor ; Prelude and Fugue in 
D major, by J. S. Bach; Fantasia Pastorale, by W. T. Best ; An- 
dante, with variations, from Beethoven’s Septuor ; Funeral march, 
— Chopin’s Sonata in B minor; and Allegro giojoso, by W. T. 


In the evening the same accomplished organist presided at the 
new instrument, when there was a miscellaneous selection, vocal 
and instrumental, of which the following was the programme :— 

Organ solo, Organ Concerto in G minor, Handel; Duet (Miss 
Smythe and Mrs Armitage) and Chorus, ‘‘I waited for the Lord” 
(Hymn of Praise), Mendelssohn ; Organ solo, Air with variations, 
Haydn ; Solo (Miss Smythe) and Chorus, ‘‘ Though all thy friends 

rove faithless” (Calvary), Spohr ; Organ solo, ‘‘ Venite in Bethle- 

em,” Andantino (from ‘‘ Six Organ Pieces for Christmas”), W. T. 
Best ; Fuga, ‘‘In tre parti, con due soggetti” (from ‘‘Six Concert 
Pieces for the Organ”) ; Chorus, ‘‘The many rend the skies” (Alex- 
ander’s Feast), Handel; Organ solo, Air with variations and finale, 
H. Smart ; Motett, ‘‘Here by Babylon’s wave,” Gounod ; Organ 
solo, Fantasia in F minor, Mozart; Chorus, ‘‘May no rash in- 
truder” (Solomon), Handel; Organ solo, March, for the organ, in 
D major, W. T. Best ; Chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah to the Father” (Mount 
of Olives), Beethoven. 


Subjoined is a description of the organ :— 
GREAT ORGAN. cc toc. 61 NOTES. 





feet. pipes. feet. pipes. 
1 Double Open Dia- — 6 Harmonic Flute 4 mel 
pason... a ae @ 7 Principal ... 4 ~ 641 
2 Open Diapason, 8 Twelfth ... 22 61 
Large .. =... 8 61 9 Fifteenth .. 2 61 
3 Open Diapason, 10 Mixture 3ranks 183 
Small ... sian) ee 1l Trumpet .. 8 61 
4 Viola aan cs oe ae 12 Clarion ae Pa 
5 Stopped Diapason aaa 
and Clarabella... 8 61 854 
SWELL ORGAN. cc to c. 61 NOTES. 
1 Double Diapason... 16 61 8 Mixture 3 ranks 183 
2 Spitz Flote a. Se 9 Oboe ... 8 61 
3 Salcional ... in 10 Horn ... wag 61 
4 Voix Céleste ... 8 49 11 Clarion co. ae 
5 Hohl Flote 8 61 —— 
6 Principal ... 4 61 781 
7 Fifteenth ... 2 61 
CHOIR ORGAN. cc toc. 61 NOTES. 
1 Dulciana ... ae a ae 7 Clarionet ... 8 61 
2 Lieblich Gedact... 8 61 8 Double Bassoon 16 49 
3 VioldiGamba ... 8 49 9 Vox Humana 8 61 
4 Lieblich Flite 4 61 10 Tremulant 
5 Principal ... 4 61 — 
6 Piccolo 2 61 525 
PEDAL ORGAN. ccc to F. 30 NOTES. 
1 Open Diapason ... 16 30 5 Trombone ax a 30 
2 Violoncello cast, ea 6 Trumpet <<a, <i e 
3 Bourdon ... ae Se -— 
4 Flute Bass ie 126 
COUPLERS, 
1 Swell to Great. 4 Great to Pedals. 
2 Choir to Great. 5 Swell to Pedals. 
3 Swell to Choir. 6 Choir to Pedals. 
SUMMARY, ‘ 
Great Organ... 12 stops .. 854 pipes, 
Swell Organ... mer | oe «a Fae 
Choir Organ oa 55 ae <i ws GR, 
Pedal Organ _... ey ee giz icc Ss 
Couplers ... Sah ive? ge ad or 
45 ,, 2286 ,, 


There are 3 composition pedals to great organ, 2 to swell organ, 2 
to pedal organ, and 1 to push in and out coupler great to pedals. 
The metal pipes throughout the organ are e entirely of the best 
spotted metal. The case is of 5 ished oak. The pedal board is 
radiating and concave. Stops Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in the choir organ, 
are enclosed in a separate swell box, 
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PROSE AND VERSE IN OPERA. 


Most persons are aware that Charles Gounod has composed a 
comic opera, called George Dandin. The libretto is in prose, the 
author of it being neither more nor less than Moliére. After 
setting Le Médecin malgré lui to a versified libretto founded on 
the original piece, Gounod determined to attempt setting the 
prose of the great comic writer himself. The experiment is as 
bold as it is new. We shall learn, at no very distant future, 
whether the composer has been successful in his innovation, seeing 
that George Dandin will very likely ere long be subjected to the 
ordeal of the footlights. Is prose suitable for music, and can it 
replace the verse hitherto employed in dramatic music? These are 
most highly interesting questions. 

Charles Gounod discusses them in the preface which he proposes 
affixing to his hitherto unpublished score, and which first appeared 
in the Gaulois. We reproduce it here for the benefit of our 
readers :— 


‘*George Dandin is an experimental innovation in dramatic music ; 
that is, in elocution and singing on the stage. Contrary to custom, 
the music, instead of being adapted to verse, is adapted to the prose 
of Moliére himself, the energetic turn and the incisive and pene- 
trating form of which have been scrupulously preserved, if. not 
observed, by the author of the music. The innovation presented 
difficulties, but it struck me at the same time as offering advantages. 
I thought, therefore, that I ought not to hesitate ; and that, in con- 
sideration of the advantages, the difficulty ought to be met and, if 
possible, surmounted. It is, however, an innovation (on the stage, 
at least, for it is not one absolutely, as I shall presently show) ; and, 
as it is an innovation on the habits of the stage, I expect, on the part 
of the habitués or habitueux, a deluge of objections, which I foresee, or, 
at least, a portion of which I foresee (one cannot foresee every- 
thing). I will endeavour to reply to them in advance to the best of 
my power. I will commence by examining the difficulties, which are 
naturally the ground of the objections. 

“Certainly, from the point of view of metric and rythmical 
regularity, the adaptation of music to prose presents real and serious 
obstacles. Verse, by its symmetry, offers the musician a canvas 
which is more easy, and sometimes even dangerously easy, in so far 
that, once carried away by the rhythm, which the first of a series 
of lines has caused to spring up in his mind or his ear, the musician 
becomes, in some sort, the slave of the dialogue, instead of remaining 
its master; and gives himself up, without further control, to the 
purely rhythmical consequence of his first impression. It is thus 
that the truth of musical expression disappears under the common- 
place and irreflecting sway of formula and routine. 

: ‘Verse, however, maintains its pretensions; it appeals to its 
rights. In the first place, there are the rights of antiquity. It 
has for it tradition. There are the rights of dignity. It is the 
language of the gods, It belongs to Parnassus! Prose! Pooh! 
Lastly, it is the depositary of rhythm. Now, without rhythm, there 
is no music. 

‘* Let us look a little into all this, 

‘* Antiquity !—Good—but there are, also, the Old, and the New, 
Testament. There are barbarism and civilisation. There are the 
cradle and the development of all things, of languages, arts, and 
sciences, as well as of political or social institutions. The principle 
of reigning by right of antiquity would maintain the status quo for 
ever. As for the superiority of verse over prose, that is a question 
depending exclusively for its solution on the value of the one or the 
other. It is beyond a doubt that fine prose is better than mediocre 
verse, and it is certainly not in the poetry generally manufactured 
for the use of musicians that we should seek proofs of the supremacy 
of verse over prose. 

‘There remains the objection regarding the rhythm. This 
objection is far more serious ; it is very far, however, from being 
unanswerable, 

“In the first place, we may cite by way of proof the numerous 
oratorios written to prose, Latin, German, or English, We have the 
works of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, to show up to what point 
rhythmical and periodical regularity in music is compatible with the 
employment of prose. Why should not the same be the case on the 
stage? Is it more impossible there than anywhere else? I do not 
by any means think so, The whole question is to discover in the 
entirety of a period (monologue or dialogue) the subdivisions which 
admit the symmetry of the musical period ; when these have been 
discovered, the only element which has disappeared is rhyme. 

“Is rhyme indispensable to general musical expression? Not by 
any means. Very frequently it actually disappears in the structure 
of the musical phrase, in the cesura, and in the running on of 





one line into another, which prevent its periodically striking the ear. 


On other occasions it may become fatiguing by its pertinacity. 


‘*On the whole, I do not see that the abolition of verse would be 
for music really prejudicial or seriously inconvenient. 

‘* As for the advantages that musical composition might derive 
from the employment of prose, they strike me as immense and 
boundless. 

‘The fact is that the indefinite variety of periods in prose opens 
up to the musician a perfectly new horizon, which rescues him from 
monotony and uniformity. In prose, independence and liberty of 
style can be reconciled with the observance of the laws govern- 
ing the periodical measure and the thousand gradations of prosody. 
In prose, each syllable can have its own quantity, its exact and 

vigorous vane in truth of expression and correctness of language, 
The longs and the shorts are not exposed to the necessity of making 
for each other those cruel and barbarous concessions, with regard to 
which, it must be confessed, composers and singers are too often not 
sufficiently scrupulous. What a fertile and inexhaustible source of 
variety in the intonation, sung or declaimed, in the duration and the 
intensity of the accent, and in the proportions and api se of 
the musical period, which development would then no longer be 
based on the continual repetition of what has been said be- 
fore, but on the logical progression and crescendo of the original 
idea, that dominates and guides the number! Besides these 
advantages, incontestable as regards truthfulness of diction, music 
associated with prose must as sure as fate lead the musician to 
more concertante and more symphonic forms of accompaniment, 
imparting to the orchestral accompaniments a more sustained interest, 
a more varied and more truthful form of conversation, than the 
stereotyped formulas of which the accompaniments in dramatic 
music furnish such numerous examples. The orchestra at the theatre 
has often confided to it a really too secondary part, the poverty of 
which is the result of the exclusive importance which many com- 
posers give to the vocal portion. Verse is a kind of rocking-horse, 
Once set going, it carries off the musician, who indolently allows 
himself to follow its movements, and ends by going off to sleep, or, at 
least, sinking drowsily into a deplorable state of musical negligence. 
It appears to me certain that, if brought back, by the natural turns 
of prose, to pay attention to truth, the musician has everything to 
gain in the way of expression, and a great deal to lose in the way of 
routine, It remains for me to say why I chose the comedy of George 
Dandin. Moliére wrote no tragedies ; but several of his immortal 
comedies are dramas. Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, L’ Ecole des Femmes, 
Don Juan, and L’ Avare, contain traits which cause the profoundest 
fibres of our natures to vibrate. Such is the case with George 
Dandin, a terrible and poignant comedy. 

‘Tragedy puts on the cothurnus, and makes up the faces of her 
characters ; she aspires to the Sublime. 

‘* Moliére is not exceptional, like the Sublime. He has something 
more and somethjng better than the figure of a colossus; he is 
universal, like humanity ; he advances straight before him in the 
sincerity of his conscience and the simplicity of day ; he is great, 
not becauses he raises his head, but because he never bends it. His 
form is that of the perfect man; he possesses the grandeur of the 
Irreproachable, 

‘‘What is required that a comedy may be at the same time a drama, 
is that the Pathetic shall have the Ridiculous as a framework. 
George Dandin, I allow, is ridiculous ; he confesses it to himself in 
the very first act: ‘It is your own doing, George Dandin, it is your 
own doing ; it becomes you very well, and you are treated as you 
should be ; you have exactly what you deserve.’ 

‘* But, after all, he is far more unfortunate than ridiculous, far 
more to be pitied than to be blamed. He expiates cruelly his 
stupidity in marrying Angélique, a hag as perfidious and wicked as 
her parents are absurd, grotesquely vain, and incredulous from the 
mere force of credulity. The really ridiculous personages in this 
business are Monsieur and Madame de Sotenville. Sotenville / 
What a name! What a trait of genius in this name alone! Look 
at these beings puffed up with their rustic escutcheon; swollen 
with self-conceit and insolence; frogs playing at being oxen! 
Pictures of the world, which does not compassionate, but pitiless] 
makes merry at the expense of the unfortunate; a course whic 
caused true pity to launch against it the terrible words: ‘I do not 
pray for the world !’ 

“ Poor George Dandin ! It is he who is right, and all pronounce him 
to be in the wrong, his she-devil of a wife always turning appearances 
against him to such a degree as to make them certainties, for his con- 
fusion and her own justification! And not only do they confound 
but they humiliate, him ; they make him go down on his knees, an 
beg pardon for offences he has not committed. These things, it is 
true, occurred under Louis the Fourteenth, the Great! We will not, 





however, speak too of ill of him; we are, perhaps, indebted to him 
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for Molitre! What a heart-rending dramatic antithesis is this 
Angélique, who feigns to kill herself in the street, to deceive the poor 
man and make him come out, thereby finding means to confound him, 
while he, soon afterwards, goes off and kills himself in sad earnest ! 
And the villanous Claudine ! That wretched and hired false witness ! 
And the reprobate Clitandre, one of the rare instances of a lover in 
whose mouth Moliére has not put the language, so decent, so fine, so 
delicate, and so redolent of perfume, belonging to those who are in 
love ‘pour le bon motif.’ 

‘All these characters constitute the human comedy which serves 
as a framework to the poor victim. 

‘‘What a funeral oration are the simple words which end the 

iece : 

“* Ah! I give it up now, for I see no remedy! When a man 
has, as I have, married a bad woman, the best course he can adopt 
is to go and fling himself head first into the water !’ 

‘‘ And he goes and does so. The conclusion of George Dandin is a 
suicide. It is the only conclusion of the kind in Moliére’s plays. 

‘‘ Moliére had to choose between two terminations : Resignation, 
which is a Christian sentiment, and Suicide. The last words of the 
piece leave no doubt on the — 

““Why? It would be difficult to say. Moliére was not atheistic, 
impious, or unbelieving. Not only did his death triumphantly 
prove this, but, in his works, he pronounced the most noble and the 
most dignified eulogium on the sentiments and examples of genuine 
and sincere piety. Alas! Armande Béjart had heaped up, in this 
man’s resplendent, confiding, and simple soul, the clouds of every 
sort of ess, from the irritation of Alceste to the despair of George 
Dandin. 

‘‘Moliére did not commit suicide; who can say that, to avoid 
doing so, he did not Kill himself ! CHARLES Gounop.” 

a 


GOSSEC AND PHILIDOR.* 
(Continued from page 253. ) 


Vitzthumb to Philidor, 

‘24th January, 1775. 
‘‘Sir,—I received, conformably to the notice you gave me in your 
letter of the 18th instant, the overture to Berthe, which I thought 
very well done, as likewise the piece; I gave the first performance 
last Wednesday. It had, as far as concerns the music, all the 
success it deserved ; that is to say, an infinite deal, and what I was 
justified in expecting, after the pains taken by M. Gossec and your- 
self. The m seemed somewhat cold; but one cannot decide 
the fate of a piece at the first performance, which is really only a 
= rehearsal. I augur, however, the more favourably for the 
uture, because the pieces which at first meet with a lukewarm 
reception are frequently those which afterwards are the best liked. 
As for your remuneration, I beg you, sir, not to be at all uneasy. 
All I am waiting for in order to act in the matter is an answer from 
M. de Pleinchesne, to whom I have been as yet unable to write. I 
shall do so to-day, and I hope that in a few days more you will be 

entirely satisfied. I have the honour to be, sir, yours, &c., 
‘* VITZTHUMB.” 
Gossec to Vitethumb. 

** Paris, this 9th January, 1775. 
“S1r,—Immediately after receiving your letter, I called on M. 
Philidor, to urge him to get on with the overture to Berthe, which I 
found well advanced. Consequently, you will receive it in a few 
days. It is quite true, sir, that I have touched nothing of the 600 
livres, which remained to be paid, nor even of the 600 livres of the 
first payment made in advance, the said sum having been divided 
between M. Philidor and the author of another third of Berthe. All 
that I had to claim, according to the arrangements made for the 
piece, is still due to me. It is very true, however, that I had 
renounced everything, not being able to do the entire piece. 
I thought of making a present of my third to M. Pleinchesne, who 
protested a great deal that he would not accept it, declaring that he 
would discharge his obligations towards me either by a present or 
money. Circumstances now compel me to accept the sum due. And 
since you wish to do me this favour, you will oblige me greatly, sir, by 
having the money paid me. I am delighted that the music of the 
piece pleases you. As M. Pleinchesne has had a clean score made of 
my airs, I do not know whether he has put my name to them. As 
I should very much like you to know, sir, what belongs to me in the 
piece, in order that I may receive your approbation for the numbers 
which please you, and your observations on those which merit your 





* Unpublished Details respecting their Works. Communicated to the 
ane Royal of Belgium, by M. Ch. Piot, Correspondent of the Literary 
ass, 





censure, the following are those I did :—1, ‘‘ Dans la prairie chaque 
matin ” (Berthe) ; 2, ‘‘Onc des yeux on a vu” (Balmont) ; 3. “ Luis. 
ante aurore” (Balmont); 4, ‘‘Que j’admire le délire” (Rinfroi) ; 
5. “Fils de Vénus” (Pepin); 6. ‘‘Nous n’avons qu’une 4me” 
(chorus). I beg you, sir, to preserve mea place in your esteem, and to 
believe me, with the most perfect consideration, sir, your very 
humble and very obedient servant, ** GOSsEC, ” 


Vitethumb to Gossec. 
* The 24th January, 1775. 
‘*Str,—I have the honour to thank you for the trouble you were 
kind enough to take in urging M. Philidor to hasten the overture to 
Berthe, Ireceived it agreeably to the notice you sent me, but not 
soon enough to have it executed at the first pect coon of the piece, 
which took place on the 18th of this month. All the music was 
pronounced charming, and the piece would have had a thorough 
success, if the poem, which was considered somewhat cold, had 
leased as much as the music. I do not, however, prognosticate 
adly of the work for that reason, more especially because the operas 
which please most at present are the very operas which were, at 
first, received least favourably. And after all, a first performance is 
hardly aught else but a grand rehearsal. I will spare neither care 
nor trouble to secure the piece the success it merits on your part and 
M. Philidor’s. It is imposible to be more contented than I am with 
the different musical numbers of which you are the author; they 
were most satisfactorily received by the public, and so were those by 
M. Philidor. There was not one in the whole piece which was not 
greatly applauded. I recognised yours and M. Philidor’s as a con- 
noisseur recognises two pictures, which, though equally good, are by 
different masters. And t have the honour to return you both my most 
sincere thanks. As for the price agreed on between us, all I am 
waiting for is an answer from M. Pleinchesne, in order to take suit- 
able steps in the matter. Pressure of business has not admitted of 
my writing to him earlier, but I have just done so, threatening to 
adopt rigorous measures against him if he defers any longer 
handing over what he has still left of the 1,200 francs which he 
received to satisfy your claims and those of M. Philidor for the 
music of Berthe, according to our agreement ; your claims will be 
satisfied ere long. I have the honour to be, &c., ‘‘ VITzTHUMB.” 
(To be continued. ) 


—Y— 


MUNICH. 


The partiality recently evinced by the management of the Theatre 
Royal for the works of the Scandinavian North has been once more 
exhibited in the production of the opera Der Bergkénig, by the 
Swedish composer, Ivar Hallstrém, The book is by the composer’s 
countryman, Hedberg, with whose clever and beautiful play, Die 
Hochzita von Ulfos, the period of devotion to the North began. 
This play was followed with fair success by Bjérnson’s piece, Die 
Vermdhilten, and the well-known drama, which proved so great a 
success, Hin Fallissement. The pithy and important work, Die 
Nordische Heerfahrt, by the Norwegian, Hendrik Ibsen, closed 
the list simultaneously with the season in a most brilliant manner. 
If we judged by its subject, we must include also Kretschmar’s 
Folkunger in the catalogue. All these pieces possess traits of 
relationship ; their roots must be sought in the world of saga and 
the national life of the North, which, thanks to its geographical 
isolation, has not been impeded in its own peculiar development, 
and, therefore, has, in its literature, remained freer from the so- 
called realistic, but, properly speaking, materialistic, mildew which, 
it is impossible to deny, has rendered the productions of the German 
stage so sickly. These pieces are furthermore distinguished by the 
purity of the esthetic, as well as of the moral, atmosphere which 
they breathe ; a certain joyous love of home pervades them, without 
being formally expressed. Another feature common to them is that 
(with the exception of Ibsen’s piece) they are less dramas than 
dramatised tales, romances, or legends, in which epic and lyric 
sentiments predominate. This is the case with Der Bergkénig also, 
looked on as a literary work ; it moves along steadily like a legend, 
and attains to all the beauties of which the latter is capable, but it 
never rises to what is really dramatic. The music bears the self- 
same stamp. In the music, as well as in the text, the dramatic 
element is flooded by a broad stream of high-pitched lyrical feeling. 
The flood, however, is genuine music, melodious, characteristic, and, 
when we have the national element added, of great beauty. Asa 
rule, it is noble—though, perhaps, not free from eccentricity, 
especially in the instrumentation. The vocal part makes extraordinary 
demands on the voices, almost the entire burden, by the way, falling 
upon the ‘‘ Bergkénig,” or Mountain King, and his Affianced, Herr 

ogel and Mdlle Radecke respectively. The treatment of the 
work as a whole proves, despite all its independence, that, if 
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modern Frenchifying degeneracy has not found its way into the 
North, intelligence of the Wagnerian musical drama has very 
decidedly penetrated thither. The performance was good; the 
mise-en-scéne careful and brilliant; the success not overwhelming, 
but of the kind which gives promise of increasing. The composer 
and the principal artists were repeatedly called on.—Berliner Echo, 


—o— 


WAIFS. 


ZAR*® THALBERG’S AptnA.—As Adina, in the Elisir d’ Amore, Doni- 
zetti’s most genial comic opera, Mdlle Zaré Thalberg has achieved 
a new success. The part of the rustic coquette suits this promisin, 
young lady better than any she has yet essayed. She gives equ 
significance to the sentimental and playful phrases, and flirts 
naturally with Belcore, while casting furtive glances at the love- 
lorn Nemorino. Her interviews with the cunning charlatan, Dulca- 
mara, too, are full of humour—genuine, not affected. In fact, the 
progress she makes as an actress and the ease with which she 
familiarises herself with the business of the stage are convincingly 
demonstrated in this her most recent assumption. The music hes 
so conveniently for her voice that there is scarcely a passage that 
does not come as readily as if she had been singing it for years past, 
instead of for the first time in her life. Mdlle Thalberg won the 
audience from the beginning, and retained their good graces to the 
end ; and those who had augured well of her from the outset were more 
than satisfied at seeing their prognostications thus justified. A new 
Adina, so young, prepossessing, and clever, is a gain to the operatic 
public, and likely to bring the charming music of Donizetti more 
frequently before us.—Graphic. 

M. Ernst Nathan, a violoncellist of high reputation in Paris, has 
arrived in London. 

Signor Fabrini has been singing Ignace Gibsone’s new serenade, 
‘* My lady sleeps,” with great success at the Westminster Aquarium 
concerts, 

M. Wieniawski has arrived in London, and has announced a 
concert at which he will play, with Herr Rubinstein, the ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” 

The revival of Robert le Diable is announced, with Mad. Nilsson 
(the first time these seven years) as Alice—a grateful piece of news 
for subscribers in particular and the public in general. 

Dr Sloman opened a new organ and gave a ‘‘recital” at 
Machynlleth, North Wales, on Friday the 5th inst. The organ, a 
very choice instrument, was built by Messrs Walker, of London, for 
the Marquis of Londonderry’s church. 

Mdlle Luisa Valli made her début at the concert given at the 
mansion of the Duke of Westminster, in aid of a well-known charity. 
Her voice, a contralto of great extent and fine quality, was heard to 
eminent advantage in the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia and in the 
well-known quartet from Rigoletto. 

The Alexandra Palace inaugurated the opening of their second 
season on Saturday last by a brilliant variety of entertainments. 
The ordinary attractions of the Palace were supplemented by a flower 
show, a concert, and fireworks. The weather was all that could be 
desired, and the day was a gala day in every sense of the word. 

Mr Lindsay Sloper has gone to Paris for the benefit of his health, 
but he returns to London next week, and will give lectures on May 
17th and 24th to inaugurate the new lecture hall at the Alexandra 
Palace. Mr Sloper announces his intention of giving a matinée 
musicale (the executants being his pupils) on June Ist, and his own 
concert on June 6th. 

The recent examination for the local scholarships in connection 
with the National Training School for Music has resulted in Miss 
Emily Walker, Miss Emily Weller, and Mr Frederic King being 
selected from among 14 candidates. Miss Walker and Mr King 
received their musical education from Mr J. Pearce. Mr King 
possesses a fine baritone voice, well cultivated ; and Miss Walker is 
a pianist of more than ordinary ability ; Miss Weller, too, will turn 
out a thorough artist. The examiners were Messrs Stimpson and 
Stockley and Dr Heap.—Birmingham Daily Mail, May 1st. 

The second performance of J. 8. Bach’s colossal Mass in B minor 
came off, as announced, at St James’s Hall, on Monday night, and 
was heard with the same interest as before by a large and cultivated 
audience. It is a pity, after so much pains have been taken, that 
this chorus of amateurs should be dispersed. An orchestra and a 
= of solo singers are easily enough found. Not so a chorus so 

iligently trained as the Bach chorus has been by Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt and his gifted lady. When are we to hear the one great 
Mass of Bach again under circumstances so favourable? Not for 
many a day, it is to be feared, 





Tur Hacur.—On the concluding night of the season M. Jourdan, 

the tenor, took leave of this public and of the stage as well. 
BaRCELONA.—The Teatro del Liceo was opened for a short season 

with La Traviata, Mad. Marie Sass made her début in Les Huguenots, 


Adbertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank MoRI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. So!d in 
nonee, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 























Now ready, price 6s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


ANCIENT IRISH MUSIC: 


Oomprising One Hundred Airs hitherto unpublished, many of the Old Popular 
Songs, and several New Songs. Oollated and Edited by 


P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.LA. 
The Harmonies by Professor GLOVER. 


“The present volume . . . contains one hundred genuine Irish melodies, 
not wretched imitations. They have the genuine ring of the many beautiful airs 
of Ireland. To give them a ‘local habitation’ has been the object of Mr Joyce in 
this collection ; nor should he consider himself unrewarded in his efforts if hands 
less worthy be induced, in consideration of his clever work, to further cultivate 
the music of Ireland. . He has had the valuable professional aid of his 
friend, Professor Glover, of Dublin, in arranging, harmonising, and accompany- 
ing the airs. The volume is neatly brought out.”—Musical World. 
Dublin: M’GriasHan & Git, Upper Sackville Street. 
London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL & OCo.; WHITTAKER & Oo. 
Edinburgh : JoHn MENZIES. 


NEW EDITION. 


SWEET VILLAGE BELLS. 
(POETRY BY THE LATE DESMOND RYAN). 
SUNG BY 
Mpme CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
ALSO BY Mp.tLtE SOPHIE LOWE, 
At the Monday Popular Concerts. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
Price 4s, 
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NOTICE, 





Messrs BOOSEY & CO. beg to state, in answer to numerous 

















inquiries, that they make no claim for the right of performance of 








{ 

4 
the various English Songs, Duets, &c., published by their Firm. ie 
This liberty is not, however, allowed to the use of their Opera q 
Bouffes, extracts from which have always been strictly prohibited in | 
the performances at Music Halls and Theatres. 


Lonpon, 295, REGENT STREET, 
5th April, 1876. 





Now Ready, 2s. 6d., paper ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges, 


THE WATER-CARRIER 


(LES DEUX JOURNEES), 


By CHERUBINI. 


The Royal Edition. ‘With German, French, and English Words, 







the latter as performed by the Carl Rosa Company. 






“The Water-Carrier stands almost alone among operas; for, with the single exception of Fidelio, we know 
of none that will compare to it for wealth of melody and richness of pure and chaste harmony.”—Liverpool 
Maii. 





BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street, London. 
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NOTICE 


SINGERS IN PUBLIC 





Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., holding the right of 
Performance of the following favourite songs, beg to 
inform the Profession and Amateurs that they can sing 
the same without fear of any charge being made. 


ADAMS, (8.) 
A Warrior bold (Bar. ) 
True Blue (Bar. ) 
True to the last (Bar.) 
ARDITI, 
Stirrup Cup (Bar.) 
Though Seas between us roar 
(Bar. ) 
BALFE. 
I’m a merry Zingara. 
BARKER (G.) 
Irish Emigrant. 
Friends of my youth. 
BARRI (Odoardo). 
Bright Eyes (S.) 
BENEDICT. 
Kily Mavourneen (T.) 
In my wild Mountain Valley 
(S.) 
I’m alone (S.) 
It is a charming girl I love(T.) 
Moon has raised (duet, T. & B.) 
Ditto (as a song, Bar.) 
(N.B.—The songs and duets from 
the ‘‘ Lily of Killarney” can 
only be sung in Concert Rooms, 
but not in Music Halls. ) 
BENNETT (Sir 8.) 
Dancing lightly (T.) 
Maiden mine (T.) 
Stay, my Charmer (T.) 
Sunset (T.) 
CAMPANA, 
Fearless (Bar. ) 
COMPTON (Miss A.) 
At close of Day. 
Morning and Evening (S. or C.) 
GABRIEL (Virginia). 
Clovelly (C.) 
She came like a dream (C.) 
Sowing and Reaping (C.) 
White Dove (S.) 
GATTY (A. 8.) 
The Fishermaid (C.) 
When green leaves come again 


GOUNOD (Chas,) 
Flower song (Le parlate d’amor), 
C. (Faust). 
Loving smile of sister kind 
(Die possente), Bar. (Faust). 
Soldier’s Chorus (Faust), 
When all was young (Quando 
a te lieta), C. or Mez. (Faust). 





GRAY (Louisa), 
Blind girl’s dream (S.) 
It was early in the Spring time 
(S. or Mez.) 


LINLEY (G.) 
Constance, 
LOVER. 


Barney o’ Hea. 
MOLLOY J. L.) 

Little tin soldier (Mez.) 

What does Little Birdie say 
(S. 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) 

Juanita, 

OFFENBACH. 

Blue Beard’s Lament (Barbe 
Bleue), 8. 

Legend of Blue Beard (Barbe 

leue), T. 
O! Love divine(La Belle Héléne), 


Ss. 
The Judgment of Paris (La Belle 
Heélene), 8. 
REYLOFF. 
Over the rolling Sea (Bar.) 
Pioneer (Bar.) 
SULLIVAN. 
Arabian love song (T.) 
A weary lot is Thine, 
maid (Bar.) 
Distant Shore (S.) 
If doughty deeds (Bar. ) 
I heard the nightingale (T.) 
Maiden’s story (S.) 
Sweethearts (T.) 
Tender and True (S.) 
Thou ‘rt passing hence (C. or B.) 
Thou art weary (C.) 


TOURS (B.) 

Snowdrops (S.) 
Stars’ message (S. ) 
The Buccaneer (Bar. ) 
There’s light at eventide. 
Willie’s ship (8. ) 

WALLACE (W. V.) 
Bellringer (Bar.) 
Lady’s Wish (S.) 
Last Good-bye (C.) 
Lily Bells (S.) 
Pretty things young lovers say 

‘b 


fair 


Sweet Evening Star (8. ) 
Voices, lingering voices (duet), 
8. & C. 


8., Soprano; C., Contralto; Mez., Mezzo-Soprano; T., Tenor ; 
Bar., Baritone; B., Bass, 





CAUTION TO SINGERS. 


Messrs Chappell & Co. find that Mrs Bodda (late Miss Pyne) claims the right - 


of performance in the words of “Oh! whisper what thou feelest,” and therefore 
wish at once to withdraw that from the list of songs for which permission was 
granted to singers, until they have new words a apted to the music, 
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